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Previous work on the effects of ionizing radiations on 
hydrocarbons has established that four competitive proc- 
esses are usually operative: (1) dehydrogenation, (2) con- 
densation or polymerization, (3) hydrogenation (action ‘of 
nascent hydrogen on any unsaturated matter present), 
(4) decomposition (C-C cleavage). The chain reacting 
nuclear pile offers an ideal means for subjecting relatively 
thick samples of matter (such as rubber) to uniformly high 
concentrations of radiation. Such studies on natural rubber, 
butyl rubber, and polyisobutylene allow one to draw the 
following conclusions. 1. Uncured natural rubber undergoes 
a slight curing action when exposed to pile radiations. 
2. Polyisobutylene samples are appreciably degraded by 
pile radiations. 3. The same effects as noted in (1) and (2) 


INTRODUCTION 


N the past numerous workers'~* have studied 
the behavior of simple hydrocarbons exposed 


*Part of the experimental work for this report was 
performed under Contract No. W-35-058, Eng. 71, for 
the Atomic Energy Commission while Dr. W. L. Davidson 
was a member of the Clinton Laboratories Training School 
on leave from The B. F. Goodrich Company. Presented at 
the Fifth Meeting of the Division of High-Polymer Physics, 
American Physical Society, Chicago, Illinois, December 
29-30, 1947. . 

1S. C. Lind, D. C. Bardwell, and J. H. Perry, J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 48, 1556 (1926). 

2S. C. Lind and D. C. Bardwell, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 48, 
2335 (1926). 


are greatly enhanced by secondary alpha-particles, pro- 
duced by an (m,e) reaction on boron!® (milled into the 
elastomer). However, even a 2-hour bombardment of 
natural rubber yields a product greatly inferior to sulfur 
vulcanizates. 4. Pile bombardment does not introduce 
measurable unsaturation in polyisobutylene and decreases 
the unsaturation in natural rubber but slightly. 5. A 
typical butyl rubber stock is permanently degraded by pile 
irradiation showing upon cure reduced tensile strength 
compared to that of a control sample. 6. Natural rubber 
shows a weak but measurable radioactivity days after 
bombardment, probably because of its mineral content. 
Polyisobutylene is not appreciably active. 


to various kinds of ionizing radiations. Although 
a wide variety of experimental arrangements and 
techniques is described, remarkably similar 
effects were obtained by these workers. In fact, 
the results are so much alike that one is forced 
to conclude that for the same energy expendi- 


8 J.C. McLennan and W. L. Patrick, Can. J. Research 5, 
470 (1931). 

*C. S. Schoepfle and C. H. Fellows, Ind. Eng. Chem. 23, 
1396 (1931). 

5 R. E. Honig and C. W. Sheppard, J. Phys. Chem. 50, 
119 (1946). 

6M. Burton, (Manhattan Dist.), MDDC 17 (1947). 
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tures, electrons, deuterons, and alpha-particles 
are roughly equivalent as regards chemical 
changes induced in gaseous hydrocarbons. 

The essential facts are these : 

(1) Gases always constitute one type of reac- 
tion product. These gases consist of H» and 
various saturated hydrocarbons. Practically no 
unsaturated products are found in the gas phase, 
even though the target material may be unsatu- 
rated. This is in sharp contrast to the results 
obtained from thermal and photo-chemical de- 
compositions or when hydrocarbons are passed 
through an electric discharge. For example, 
Yeddanapalli’ finds that acetylene and ethylene 
are prominent products when CH, is passed 
through a glow discharge tube. 

(2) A certain amount of high boiling liquid 
(polymer), or in some cases a solid residue, is also 
formed in the presence of ionizing radiations. 
These products do show unsaturation and nor- 
mally yield a structure close to (C,He,). Upon 
extended irradiation the gaseous phase becomes 
predominantly He, the remainder of the sample 
being converted to the liquid state. In fact, this 
behavior has led Lind to propose a radiation 
theory for the genesis of petroleum. . 

(3) The M/N yield (number of target mole- 
cules converted per ion pair) is approximately 2 
for all saturated hydrocarbons which have been 
investigated. Unsaturated materials show an 
erratic behavior; C,H, gives M/N=5, for C2H2 
the figure is 20, while for benzene vapor M/N=1. 

(4) In spite of the previous statement, the 
gaseous yield is much higher for saturated feed 
materials. As an example, Schoepfle and Fellows’ 
obtained the following yields of gaseous products 
when the liquids listed were subjected to equal 
bombardments with 170-kev electrons: 


Irradiated compound 





N-octane 48.3 cc 
Diisobutylene 20.8 


Benzene 2.2 
(5) A corollary to (3) and (4) states that 
“normally much more polymer product will be 
produced when the bombarded material is un- 
saturated. This can be confirmed by reviewing 
the following data taken from Burton’s report 


7L. M. Yeddanapalli, J. Chem. Phys. 10, 249 (1941). 
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MDDC 17. Here G denotes the number of mole- 
cules of target material converted to (a) gas or 
(b) polymer, per 100 electron volts absorbed. 
When liquids are under investigation, as was 
the case here, it is considered more proper to 
report results in terms of G rather than M,N, 
since the ionizing potential of a liquid is not 
easily determined. Interestingly enough the total 


Target material G gas G polymer 
Cyclohexane f 1.2 
Cyclohexene 1.0 4.2 


conversion per 100 ev is the same for both 
materials. However, in one case the major 
product is gaseous, whereas for cyclohexene, 
polymerization is the predominant reaction. 

No one has yet succeeded in explaining satis- 
factorily all the previous facts. Early in the game 
Lind introduced his famous cluster theory. In 
this theory the first step consists of ionization. 
For ethane bombarded with a’s he suggests: 


a 
C.H 6—C.H 6” +e. 


The positive ion then attracts a neutral ethane 
molecule to itself. This constitutes the cluster. 
(For acetylene the C.H.,*+ ion is assumed to 
attract 19C;H» molecules in order to justify 
M/N=20.) The second step can be written 


CoHe¢* +C.He—(C2He¢)o°. 


The third step comprises neutralization of the 
cluster by a negative ion or electron. In the 
ethane case Lind found He, CH,4, CoHe, CsHs, 
and C,H in the gas phase after bombardment. 
To explain these findings he assumes that on 
neutralization the cluster can break up in at 
least three ways: 
1. (CoH6)o*+e-—-CyHio+ He. 
2. (CsHe)o+ +e" C,H s* + 2H 
xC,Hs*—>(C,Hs), polymer. 
The butene is said to be formed in a nascent 
state, and immediately x molecules of butene 


react to form a molecule of liquid. This explains 
why no unsaturates appear in the gas phase. 


3. (CsH¢6)et++e “CH ,+ C3Hs. 


Reactions (1) and (2) correspond to condensation 
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and dehydrogenation plus polymerization, where- 
as (3) represents a cleavage. Had we considered 
ethylene instead of ethane the cluster would 
have consisted of 5 molecules. On neutralization 
of this cluster a majority of the products would 
be unsaturated, which on Lind’s picture requires 
that they immediately polymerize. This then 
explains why unsaturated materials yield more 
polymer and less gas. 

The cluster theory has proved too naive for 
many people; including Eyring, Hirschfelder, 
and Taylor.? They prefer to speak of chain 
reactions initiated by atoms and free radicals. 
In fact they partially discount the effects of 
ionization in radiation chemistry, saying that at 
least half of the initiating free radicals or atoms 
are formed by molecular dissociation from ex- 
cited (not ionized) states. The other half are 
thought to be formed when the ions are neutral- 
ized. Even Lind admits that the cluster theory 
has to be abandoned for the case of radiochemical 
synthesis of HCI from He and Cl. where M/N 
>1000. The free radical-atom theory has been 
applied to only a few relatively simple radio- 
chemical reactions, such as the conversion of 
ortho-H, to para-Hz by a-particle bombardment 
and the synthesis or decomposition of HBr. 
Apparently too little is known about the excita- 
tion, ionization, and general ionic behavior of 
hydrocarbon fragments to attempt a detailed 
analysis of such experiments. 

In the literature one finds few articles reporting 
the effects of radiations on unvulcanized elas- 
tomers. There are two German papers relating 
to the effect of the silent discharge on rubber 
solutions. However, these are not particularly 
helpful because they relate quite opposite results. 
Fromandi® finds a sharp decrease in solution 
viscosity, iodine number, molecular weight, and 
softening point of both natural rubber and 
polyisoprene.** 

Hock and Leber'® working at a later date in 
the same laboratory found equally large increases 
in these same properties. The latter workers 


’H. Eyring, J. O. Hirschfelder, and H. S. Taylor, J. 
Chem. Phys. 4, 479 (1936). 

® G. Fromandi, Rubber Chem. Tech. 2, 161 (1929). 

** However, polyisoprene showed a small initial rise in 
all these properties. 

10 LL. Hock and H. Leber, Rubber Chem. Tech. 13, 831 
(1940). 
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TaBL_eE I, Compounds studied. 

















1 2 3 4 5 
Smoked sheet 100 100 100 
Polyisobutylene 100 100 
EPC black 30 30 30 30 
Ammonium borate 26.4 26.4 
6 7 
Buty] rubber 100 
Polyisobutylene 100 
Carbon black 50 50 
Zinc oxide 5 5 
Stearic acid 1 1 
Sulfur 2 
Captax 0.5 0.5 
Methyl Tuads 1 1 
Ammonium borate 26.4 26.4 





explain Fromandi’s results as due to small traces 
of oxygen present in the reactor system. The 
oxygen would be converted to ozone in the 
discharge and then degrade the rubber chains. 

E. B. Newton" claims vulcanization of thin 
rubber films by subjecting them to short (20—25 
sec.) bombardments with 250 kv cathode rays. 
He reported that the samples showed good 
tensile strength, were swelled but not dissolved 
by benzene and exhibited excellent resistance to 
accelerated aging tests. No tensile figures are 
included, however, so it is rather difficult to 
assess these results quantitatively. 

With this meager background to build on, we 
will now describe the experiments performed in 
the nuclear pile at Oak Ridge on natural rubber, 
butyl rubber, and PIB. 


COMPOUNDS USED 


The compounds used are given in Table I. 
Natural rubber was used in 1, 2, and 4. Stock 1 
is smoked sheet as received at the factory. All 
other compounds were mixed on a laboratory 
mill and sheeted out to a thickness of 0.1”. 
30 parts of a typical reinforcing black were 
added to 100 parts of smoked sheet in 2, and 
26.4 parts of ammonium borate equivalent to 5 
parts boron were added to the compound in 4. 

Compounds 3 and 5 are polyisobutylene com- 
pounds to be compared with the corresponding 
natural rubber compounds 2 and 4. 

Compounds 6 and 7 were mixed to determine 
if a polyisobutylene stock can be cured like a 


"U.S. patent 1,906,402. 
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Tasie II. Goodrich plasticity (70°C) for various 
exposures in Clinton pile. 


Exposure— 


stock | 0 1’ 4’ 16’ 32’ 60 =: 1120’ 
l 3 4 
2 36 27 
3 5 13 
4 21 18 15 6 4 4 3 
5 4 19 33 62 70 
7 15 
(Uncured) 
7 16 80 89 


7 
(Cured) 


butyl stock after irradiation. Compound 6 is a 
typical butyl rubber stock except for the addition 
of ammonium borate. Curing ingredients—zinc 
oxide, stearic acid, sulfur, Captax, and methyl 
Tuads—are added to the butyl rubber, carbon 
black, and ammonium borate. Compound 7 is to 
be compared with 6, polyisobutylene in 7 re- 
placing butyl rubber in 6. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Small pieces of stock, about 2’’X2”, were cut 
out and inserted in a “rabbit.”” The rabbit is a 
small cylindrical box which fits snugly inside a 
pneumatic tube and is driven through the tube 
by tank CO». The pneumatic tube extends to the 
center of the pile. Cooling air is drawn past the 
tube, so the temperature of the rabbit seldom 
exceeds 30°C, which eliminates the possibility 
of thermal effects on the samples. The time 
required by the rabbit to reach the center of the 
pile from outside is only 2 seconds, so the 
exposure can be precisely controlled. After expo- 
sure, Goodrich plasticity’ and iodine number™ 
were determined for representative samples. 
These data are summarized in Tables II and III. 

The unsaturation data are not very illumi- 
nating. In general, pile bombardment of natural 
rubber seems to decrease the unsaturation 
present, although this trend is reversed in com- 
pound 2. It is somewhat disturbing that samples 
3 and 5 should show such different iodine num- 
bers when they are identical except for the 
ammonium borate content of 5. About all that 
can be said with regard to these latter samples 





@ FE. Karrer, J. M. Davies and E. O. Dietrich, Ind. Eng. 
Chem. Anal. Ed. 2, 96 (1930). 

8 A. R. Kemp and H. Peters, Ind. Eng. Chem. Anal. Ed. 
15, 453 (1943). 
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TABLE IIIT. Unsaturation in stocks after various exposures 
in Clinton pile. Smoked sheet is 100 percent. 


Exposure — 


stock | 0 4’ 32’ 120’ 
1 89 82 
2 95 97 
3 l 0.5 
4 98 96 98 95 
5 8 8 5 


is that they show no increase in unsaturation as 
a result of bombardment. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
I. Neutron Intensities 


In samples 1, 2, 3 any effects noted, either 
physical or chemical, can be assigned to: 


(a) lonization produced by fast electrons re- 
sulting from y-radiation. 

(b) Secondary ionization by fast neutrons. 

(c) C—Cand C—H cleavage by fast neutrons. 

(d) C—H cleavage by H capture of slow 
neutrons due to recoil from y-ray emitted. 


Calculations indicate that processes (a) and 
(b) will be about equally effective in breaking 
chemical bonds, while (c) and (d) will be negli- 
gible by comparison. 

From the dearth of previous work in this 
field it is impossible to predict which of the four 
processes listed in the Introduction will pre- 
dominate here. However, it is interesting to 
speculate briefly concerning the relative bom- 
bardment times required to bring about certain 
changes in the elastomer, making in turn the 
hypothetical assumption that every broken bond 
acts to produce the particular change desired. 
The changes to be effected are: 


L. Sufficient C—C cleavage to halve the mo- 
lecular weight (decomposition). (45x 10!* 
(€—C bonds must broken per g rubber if 
mole. weight 140,000.) 

2. Sufficient cross links to equal a sulfur cure 
(condensation or polymerization). (9X 10" 
cross links needed per g to assure 1 cross 
link per 100 C;Hg units.) 

3. Creation of sufficient double bonds in PIB 
to equal the unsaturation present in butyl 
rubber (dehydrogenation) (1.8 & 102° double 
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bonds needed to give 2 percent unsatura- 
tion ; where natural rubber has 100 percent 
unsaturation). 


Of course if the three processes are equally 
probable, degradation of the elastomer will 
predominate in every instance. 

Even if processes (2) and (3) are highly 
favored, calculations imply that the bombard- 
ment times to achieve the desired end effects 
will be too long to arouse much technical 
interest. To accelerate the ionization effects we 
prepared stocks 4, 5, 6, and 7 containing 5 parts 
boron per 100 of elastomer (added as ammonium 
borate). 

The slow neutron reaction B!°+n'!—Li’+ He‘ 
is a very prolific one. Total K.E. of the Li’ and 
He‘ averages 2.4 Mev per event, and essentially 
all this will appear as excitation and ionization. 
If we can believe previous radiation studies, 
the effects produced will be identical with those 
for the non-boron stocks except in magnitude. 

For equal bombardments we may anticipate 
an effect here some 80 times that deduced for 
the non-boron samples. Conversely, with boron 
present we might hope to achieve marked 
changes in times well within the range of tech- 
nical interest. 


II. Relation between Plasticity and 
Molecular Weight 


In order to evaluate the increased effects of 
the added boron, we need to know what the 
plastometer readings correspond to in terms of 
molecular weight. Apparently no such relation 
has been established for this instrument. Karrer, 
Davies, and Dietrich” plot Goodrich plasticity 
as a function of milling time for a batch of 
crepe rubber. In addition, Wildschut" has pub- 


TABLE IV. Molecular weights (X10~*) of stocks after 
various exposures in Clinton pile. Values obtained from 
plastometer-viscosity curve. 


Exposure — 
stock | 0 1’ 4’ 16’ 32’ 
1 . , 
2 52 - - 56 
3 140 - 88 
4 62 69 80 125 
5 82 67 53 


4 A. J. Wildschut, Rubber Chem. Tech. 7, 34 (1934). 
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lished a curve showing molecular weight vs. 
milling time for a crepe sample. If we make the 
rough assumption that these two samples under- 
went equal mastication, it is possible to obtain a 
curve relating Goodrich plasticity and molecular 
weight for crepe rubber. This curve is depicted 
as the inset portion of Fig. 1. It would appear 
that the interpretation in terms of molecular 
weight should be limited to plasticity readings 
between 5 and 40. Although the curve is strictly 
applicable to crepe rubber only, we shall use it 
for our samples here in the absence of better 
information. Table IV records the molecular 
weights obtained in this manner. 

Compound 2 reveals an increase in molecular 
weight from 52,000 to 56,000 after 32 minutes 
bombardment, or a rate of } percent per minute. 
Compound 4 shows a 100 percent increase in 16 
minutes, which figures 6 percent per minute. 
Thus the boron accelerates matters here by 
only 25-fold instead of the calculated 80 times. 

Comparing the degradation induced in PIB, 
a 32-minute irradiation of 3 goes 75 percent of 
the way toward halving the molecular weight. 
Roughly the same result is produced in 5 after 4 


TABLE V. Radioactivity induced in stocks 
during pile bombardment. 


Irradiation time Net activity counts/min. 


(min.) No. 4 No. 5 
1 19 13 
2 13 13 
4 38 6 
8 64 6 
16 77 19 
32 218 6 
60 460 - 
120 730 
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per cent elongation 


Fic. 2. Effect of pile bombardment on butyl rubber 
stock. Cure 80 min., 307°F. 


minutes in the pile. This implies a mere 8-fold 
enhancement due to boron, although on the 
basis of chains broken we should raise this to 
14-fold since 5 starts at a molecular weight of 
82,000 compared to 140,000 for 3. In any event 
it seems clear that in neither instance does boron 
fully live up to expectations. It may be that the 
heavier ionization left in the wake of an alpha- 
particle (compared to that from a proton or 
electron) leads to considerable recombination 
within the ionization column, though this does 
not appear to be the case with gaseous targets. 


III. Explanation of Experimental Findings 


How does one explain the fact that natural 
rubber increases in molecular weight under pile 
bombardment while PIB is degraded? The ex- 
planation must lie with the unsaturation in 
natural rubber. The authors suggest that the 
first two steps, ionization and neutralization, are 


similar for both materials. If the ionization 
2000+ 
1600+ compound 8 
a smoked sheet 100.00 
é sulfur 250 
a !200- captox 100 
3 zinc oxide 500 
= Stearic acid 2.50 
ad ammonium borate 26.40 
800r 137.40 
- 400} 





percent elongation 
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occurs at the expense of a valence electron be- 
longing to a chain carbon, cleavage of the chain 
probably takes place. Upon neutralization free 
radicals are generated. In natural rubber these 
radicals are able to initiate chain reactions in- 
volving double bonds. Apparently the cross 
linking established in this way more than com- 
pensates for the broken chains. With PIB no 
chain reaction can be effected and so the end 
result has to be degradation. 

In view of the large amount of He found in 
previous radiation experiments involving hydro- 
carbons, it seems inevitable that some unsatura- 
tion would be induced in both types of elastomer. 
The apparent decrease in iodine number for 
natural rubber with radiation time is not unex- 
pected in view of the chain reaction feature 
suggested above. The absence of an increase in 
iodine number for PIB, however, is somewhat 
disturbing. It is true that the unsaturation 
introduced in PIB would be only a few percent 
at most and the iodine method does not seem 
entirely satisfactory. Because of this uncertainty 
we formulated compound 7 and tried to cure 
same after extended irradiation in the pile. As 
is evident from Table II, this effort did not 
succeed. If any unsaturation had been created it 
was certainly overshadowed by the cleavage. 
This is further borne out by tests on 6, a butyl 
rubber compound. Figure 2 depicts the effect of 
pile bombardments on the stress-elongation 
curve of the cured material. It is evident that 
the degradation effects persist even after cure. 










Fic. 3. Effect of pile bombard- 
ment on cured natural rubber 
stock. Cure 80 min., 280°F. 


‘e contro! 
Oexposed 6O min. in pile 
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IV. Studies with Vulcanized Elastomers 
(a) Butyl Rubber 


It was deemed of interest to determine if pile 
bombardment would degrade a specimen of 
vulcanized butyl rubber as much as it did the 
uncured stock. Therefore a cured sample (80’ 
<307°F) of compound No. 6 was exposed to the 
pile as before, for a period of 1 hour. A subse- 
quent tensile test repeated within experimental 
error the curve of Fig. 2 for the sample which had 
been bombarded for an hour prior to cure. 
Apparently the degradation induced is essentially 
independent of the state of vulcanization. Frag- 
ments from this sample were subjected to three 
passes through a laboratory mill. This treatment 
resulted in a well knit material which might be 
classified as butyl rubber reclaim. This could be 
taken as superficial evidence that the pile has 
possibilities as a reclaiming agent for butyl 
rubber. 


(b) Natural Rubber 


It was also decided to ascertain the effect of 
pile radiations on cured natural rubber. Com- 
pound No. 8 was chosen for this test and given 
a cure of 80’X280°F. The resulting stress- 
elongation curve is presented in Fig. 3a. The 
low tensile strength is accounted for by the poor 
dispersion of the borate in the compound. A 
sample of this cured compound was likewise 
subjected to 1 hour in the pile. The curve of 
Fig. 3b, illustrates the stress-elongation char- 
acteristics after bombardment. It is clear that 
the modulus has increased appreciably while a 
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corresponding decrease has occurred in the 
tensile strength. This is typical of accelerated 
rubber stocks that have been subjected to a long 
overcure. From the weak vulcanizing effect of a 
1-hour pile exposure on uncured rubber it seems 
impossible to account for the present change as 
a conventional over-cure phenomenon. It may 
be true that the sulfur linkages that are already 
present here in some way suppress the degrading 
effects of pile bombardment, thus allowing the 
vulcanizing tendencies to be more pronounced. 
At the moment there is insufficient evidence to 
permit speculation as to the mechanism for this 
suppression. 


ACTIVITY OF IRRADIATED SPECIMENS 


Specimens of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 were tested for 
radioactivity several days after irradiation. 
4’’« 4" specimens from each irradiated piece 
were placed in a standard position below the 
10 mg/cm? mica window of the Geiger tube. 
The natural rubber compounds 1, 2, and 4 had 
a small but measurable activity. The PIB com- 
pounds showed practically no activity. Activities 
are given in Table V. The background for the 
counting tube used was 60 counts/minute. The 
activity in natural rubber is doubtlessly ac- 
counted for by its mineral content. 

We wish to thank the Monsanto Chemical 
Company and the personnel of Clinton National 
Laboratory for the privilege of utilizing the pile 
facilities in carrying out these studies while one 
of us (W. L. Davidson) was a member of the 
Training School at Clinton Laboratories. 
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The Thermodynamics of a Strained Elastomer. I. General Analysis* 


M. 


Mooney 


General Laboratories, United States Rubber Company, Passaic, New Jersey 
(Recéived February 18, 1948) 


The thermodynamic functions of principal interest in a strained elastomer are the entropy 
and energy of deformation. The volume is of secondary importance, and it can be assumed, 
with sufficient accuracy for most purposes, that the volume is linear in the temperature and 
the mean pressure. The basic partial differential equations of thermodynamics can then be 
integrated, yielding expressions for the energy and entropy of deformation in terms of ob- 


servable quantities. 


In the present analysis the volume effects caused by changes in mean pressure and crystal- 
linity are taken into account, and the effects associated with change in shape are sharply 
separated from those associated with change in volume. It is shown that the superelastic 
functions of deformation previously published (M. Mooney, J. App. Phys. 11, 582-92 (1940)) 


have a very general validity. 


INDEX OF NOTATION 


Subscripts; usual significance. 
i, j, k—directions of principal strain and stress axes. 

0— initial state of sample. 

1, 2, 3—directions of principal strain and stress axes. 

1—amorphous phase. 

) 


crystalline phase. 


Vari- Vari- Vari- 
able Eq. No. able Eq. No. able Eq. No. 
f 9 A 4 a 20 
h 58 Cc 36, 57, 58 B 15, 18-22 
m 1 D 26 + 60 
r 5, 67 F 10, 79 6 13 
$ 69 G 59 0 33, 36, 58, 76 
u 79 H 59 k 15, 18-22 
t 67, 71, 79 L l 6 
w 79 P 9 m 66 
. 18,30 OQ 12 ¢ 9 
R 59 ry 35, 74 
S 28 y) 33, 68 
T 15 w 16, 19-22 
U 28 ’ 78 
V 1, 15, 17, 18 Vv 78 
Ww 24, 52 
X 44 
Z 10 
INTRODUCTION 


HIS article is the first of a series, written by 
the present author and associates, devoted 
“to the thermodynamics of strained elastomers. 
The first article is entirely theoretical and will 


* Presented at the Fifth Meeting of the Division of 
High-Polymer Physics, American Physical Society, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, December 29-30, 1947. 
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present theory and equations to be applied in 
the analysis of experimental data. 

There have been published a number of treat- 
ments of the thermodynamics of stretched rub- 
ber. In most cases, the treatment presented was 
limited to that required for the analysis of a 
particular type of experimental data. The 
present treatment is intended to be quite general 
in scope and serve as the basis for analyzing any 
conceivable type of data having to do with the 
thermodynamic properties of a strained sample 
of a cured gum elastomer. It is assumed that the 
elastometer is isotropic, in a sense later to be 
precisely defined, and that all deformations and 
changes of state are reversible. 

Several points of view in the present analysis 
may be mentioned as being new. In the first 
place, recognizing that effects which occur with 
change in shape of an elastomer sample are 
usually of primary concern while those occurring 
with change in volume are of secondary concern, 
we begin the analysis by assuming a volume 
equation of state which will be sufficiently exact 
for our purpose. We assume that, at any defor- 
mation, the volume is a linear function of 
temperature and pressure. This neglect of second- 
order temperature and pressure effects seems to 
be entirely justified for the limited ranges of 
temperature and pressure involved in most 
experimental investigations. With this assump- 
tion regarding the volume, it then becomes 
possible to integrate the basic differential equa- 
tions of thermodynamics and obtain explicit 
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relationships between entropy, energy, and ob- 
served stresses or temperature changes in a 
deformed sample. If, at any time, experimental 
data become available which require inclusion 
of the second or higher terms of temperature and 
pressure, such terms can readily be included in a 
more exact analysis following the same _ pro- 
cedure. 

Another respect in which the present differs 
from previous treatments lies in the choice of 
the deformation variables. Following classical 
methods, the total strain is resolved into its two 
components, dilatation and pure shear, or change 
in volume and change in shape. Then, instead 
of length or dimension variables, we use de- 
formation variables which refer exclusively to 
changes in shape and are independent of changes 
in volume. 

Some elastomers crystallize when stretched. 
Certain limited thermodynamic analyses are 
valid in spite of any such change in phase 
composition which may occur. In cases where 
this is not true, the analyses in the literature 
have been limited to low elongations or to types 
of elastomers which do not crystallize at any 
elongation. In the present analysis we take 
account of crystallization, subject to the assump- 
tion that percent crystallinity, like the volume 
of the sample, is a linear function of pressure and 
temperature, and that the volume change re- 
sulting from crystallization is small. 

The first of these assumptions would not be 
valid for raw Hevea and certain other elastomers 
which have, in the raw state, a fairly sharp 
melting point. Cured elastomers, on the other 
hand, have never been found to have a melting 
‘“‘noint.”” Here again, the method of analysis can 
be carried through with higher powers of pressure 
and temperature retained if this is later found 
desirable. If a second-order transition occurs 
within the temperature range covered in a 
particular experiment, the slight changes in 
specific heat and coefficient of expansion would 
have, in many cases, only negligible effects. 
When, however, exact analysis is required, two 
solutions could be fitted to the experimental 
data, one on each side of the transition temper- 
ature. 

Finally, as a further step beyond previous 
work, we incorporate in the present thermo- 
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dynamic analysis the results obtained by the 
writer in a previous general treatment of the 
strain-work function for a large elastic deforma- 
tion.! (This paper will hereafter be designated 
as reference 1.) It will be shown that this 
analysis of the work function can be applied 
generally to any thermodynamic function of a 
deformed elastomer, subject only to certain very 
mild conditions which will be satisfied by nearly 
all cured elastomers. 

Particular mention may be made at this point 
of the work of Elliott and Lippmann.? These 
authors were the first to recognize the theoretical 
importance of distinguishing between deforma- 
tion at constant pressure and at constant volume. 
However, their treatment is limited to small 
deformations and is made somewhat awkward 
mathematically by the fact that they followed 
custom and used lengths to measure the deforma- 
tion instead of the more suitable \-variables 
employed in the present theory. 


ANALYSIS OF STRAIN 


We consider an unstrained rectangular sample 
of a cured elastomer of mass m and dimensions 
Lio, Loo, Lao. If we represent by the Vp» the 
specific volume in the undeformed state at initial 
temperature and pressure, we may write 


mV o=LioLooLl 30. (1) 


In the deformed state at any temperature and 
pressure, we have 


mV = LiLeL3. (2) 


We postulate, without loss in generality, that the 
three dimensions of the sample lie parallel to.the 
principal strain axes. The principal strains are 
therefore (L;/Lio) —1. 

Obviously, 


3 
mdV=>, AdL, 
1 
where 
A ¢™= L Lx. (4) 


We now define 7, the mean relative length, by 
the equation 


r=(V/Vo)}, (5) 


1M. Mooney, J. App. Phys. 11, 582 (1940). 
2D. R. Elliott and S. A. Lippman, Rubber Chem, and 
Tech. 18, 579 (1945); ibid., J. App. Phys. 16, 50 (1945). 
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and then introduce the deformation variables \, 
by the definition 


A,=(Li/rL iw). (6) 


It follows directly from these defining equations 
that 


AAA; = 1, (7) 


3 
¥(dd,/d,) =0. (8) 
1 


The deformation variables \,, which we shall 
call the principal deformations, measure exclu- 
sively the change in shape of the sample, inde- 
pendent of changes in volume. Thus, Eq. (6) 
states that \, is the ratio of the length in direction 
i to the length which the sample would have in 
the same direction if reduced to its original 
shape while retaining the same volume it has in 
the deformed state, at whatever temperature 
and pressure. 


ANALYSIS OF STRESS 


For later convenience, we shall employ -sepa- 
rate notation for the atmospheric or hydrostatic 
pressure and the mechanical stresses used to 
deform the sample. In an isotropic material the 
stress axes will coincide with the strain axes. 
We denote the principal mechanical stresses by 
fi, the hydrostatic pressure by P, and the total 
stress by o;. Then 


o,=f,—P. (9) 

In terms of F,, the mechanical force, the 
mechanical stress, fj, is 

fi=F/A;=\Z;,/r, (10) 


where Z, is the conventional ‘‘stress’’ based on 
the original section, A j», or 


Z,:=F/Aw. (11) 
The mean stress is 
3 3 
0=3 2 0=3 LSi-P, (12) 
1 l 
and the effective deforming stresses are the 
stress deviations, 
6,=0,—Q. (13) 
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From these definitions it follows that 


(14) 


3 
> 6,=0. 
1 


In the equations to be developed below, we 
shall use as our independent variables the defor- 
mation variables, \;, the mean stress, Q, and the 
absolute temperature, 7. The stress deviations, 
5;, are to be thought of as dependent variables, 
their values being determined by the mechanical 
reactions of the sample while in the state of 
deformation \; at mean stress Q and temperature 
T. There is a degree of indeterminacy in the fy, 
since each of them can be increased by an 
arbitrary amount, e, without changing either Q 
or the 6,, if at the same time P is also increased 
by «. This indeterminacy is generally resolved 
by some arbitrary condition in the experimental 
procedure, such as, for example, the use of a 
single deforming force applied in only one direc- 
tion. With this procedure, P must then be con- 
sidered as being adjusted in. accordance with 
Eq. (12) so as to give the independent variable 
Q arbitrarily assigned values. Thus, if a defor- 
mation is to be carried out at constant Q, P must 
be varied so as to compensate continuously and 
exactly for variations in the mean mechanical 
stress, }>-f;. Although actual experiments have 
not been and perhaps need never be carried out 
in this manner, it is nevertheless necessary to 
treat such a hypothetical experiment in the 
mathematical analysis. 


VOLUME EQUATION OF STATE 


In setting up an equation for the volume of 
the sample in terms of the independent variables, 
we wish to allow for the possibility of partial 
crystallization. For each phase, amorphous and 
crystalline, we assume a volume equation which 
is linear in JT and Q. Thus, if we indicate the 
amorphous and crystalline phases by subscripts 
1 and 2, respectively, 


Vi= Vio(1+6i:AT+x,AQ), (15) 
V2 =) eo(1 + B.A T+ K2AQ) 5 
where Vy) and V2» are the specific volumes at the 


reference temperature and mean stress, and 
Bi, Bz and x1, Kk. are, respectively, the thermal 


coefficients of expansion and the moduli of com- 
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pressibility. The constancy of 8; and «x; at high 
deformations may be open to question. We shall 
assume in the present analysis that any effects, 
so far unobserved, caused by variability of 
and x, are negligible in comparison with the 
effects included in the analysis, all of which have 
been observed. 

If we now represent by m, the mass in the 
crystalline state, the fractional mass is 


w= mM2/m. (16) 


In accordance with assumptions previously 
stated, we write 


w = wotAwt+ (dw/dT)r; QAT 
+ (dw/dQ)r;,7AQ, (17) 


where 
Aw = Wr;0 — Wo, 
AT=T—Tpo, (18) 
AQ=Q— Qo. 


Here the subscript 0 in wo denotes the reference 
state, \;=1, T7=7>, Q=Qo; subscript \,0 denotes 
a deformation \; at T= 7», Q=Qo. We note that 
the assumption of linearity in T and Q implies 
that the partial derivatives in Eq. (7) must be 
constant within the experimental range involved. 

The mean specific volume of the sample is 


V = Vi+0(V2— V}). (19) 


From Eggs. (15) to (19), it follows that, to the 
first approximation in the various volume incre- 
ments, 


V = Vo(1+adw+BAT+ xAQ), (20) 
in which 
Vo= V 1o + wol Voo— Vi0), (21) 


al y= Voo— Vio, 
BV y=, V 19+ wr0(B2 V20—Bi Vi0) 

+ (V20— Vi10)(dw/AT)a;.2, 
KVo= Ki Viet wr0(k2V20— Ki V 10) 


+ ( V20 — V 10) (dw/AQ)a;, T. 


(22) 


It is to be noted that Aw, 8, and «x are all functions 
of the deformation. Aw is a function also of T 
and Q. Corresponding to Eq. (20) we have, to 
the first approximation 


r=1+(adw/3)+(8/3)AT+(x/3)AQ. (23) 
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THE DIFFERENTIAL OF WORK 


If we denote by dW the work done on unit 
mass in an infinitesimal change in strain, then 


mdW=¥(f,-P)A dL. (24) 


Now by applications of Eqs. (3) to (14), this 
expression for dW can be put into the forms 


3 
dW=(1/m)>(6;+Q)A dL, 
1 


3 
=QdV+V ¥ 6,(dd,/d,;). (25) 
1 


If we now let dD represent the increment in 
work associated with the stress deviations, we 
have 


3 


3 
dD=V ¥ 6,(dd;/d1) = V & fi(ddi/d,) 
1 


1 
3 
=VoLrZdrj, (26) 
1 


the latter forms of this equation being derived 
again by the application of Eqs. (8) to (14). 

The expression for the total work increment 
now takes the form 


dW=QdV+dD. (27) 


THE THERMODYNAMIC DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS 


The first and second laws of thermodynamics 
are expressed by the equation 


TdS=dU—dW=dU—QdV—dD, (28) 


where S and U are, respectively, the entropy and 
energy per unit mass. We wish to include in our 
treatment all possible types of deformation. In 
order to do this conveniently, we let x be a 
parameter which varies with extent of the defor- 
mation; and we suppose that each of the X’s is 
expressed as a function of x, the three functions 
being subject to the condition (7). Any possible 
path of deformation can thus be represented, 
while we have only a single deformation variable, 
x, to deal with directly in the following differ- 
ential equations. 

If we divide Eq. (28) successively by the 
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differentials 07, 8Q, and dx, we obtain 


(aS/dT) =(1 ee eet | 

(aS/8Q) = (1/T)[(8@U/aQ) —O(aV/aQ) ], 
(AS/ax) = (1/T)[(dU/ax) — Q(d V/ax) 

, —(dD/dx) }. 


(29) 





In these and all subsequent equations it is to be 
understood, unless otherwise indicated, that a 
partial differentiation with respect to any of the 
variables 7, Q, or x implies that the other two 
independent variables are constant in that differ- 
entiation. The derivatives 0D/dT and dD/dQ 
are omitted in Eqs. (29) because, by Eq. (26), 
the increment dD has no component in dT or dQ. 
It is obvious that 


3 
dD /dx => (dD /AX,)(dd,/dx) 
1 


3 
=V_) >> rZ,(dd,/dx). (30) 
1 . 
Now, by equating 0°S/dQdT and 3S/aTaQ 
derived from Eqs. (29.1) and (29.2), we obtain 
the equation 


(8U/dQ)=Q(AV/aQ)+T(aV/aT). (31) 


INTEGRATION OF THE EQUATIONS 


The only dependent variable found in the 
right member of Eq. (31) is V, for which we have 
assumed an equation of state. Hence, we substi- 
tute Eq. (18) into (31) and obtain 


dU /dQ= Vo(xQ+8T), (32) 
which can be integrated to yield 
U= Volk, 2)(e ~— Q,") + VoBT(Q — Qo) 
+60(T—T)+y¥. (33) 


6 and y are arbitrary functions of x. Since we 
are limiting ourselves to linear functions of 7 
and Q, the arbitrary function of 7 takes the 
simple form indicated. Constants and arbitrary 
functions are chosen so that U/ =0 in the reference 
state, Q=Q»o, T=T o, x=0. Obviously, y is the 
energy of deformation at Qo, T». 

Now substituting Eqs. (20) and (33) into 
Eqs. (29.1) and (29.2), we obtain a pair of 
partial differential equations 


0S/dT =(1/T)(@—BVoQo), A9S/9Q=BV¢. (34) 
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Integration leads to 
S=(@0—BVoQo) In(T/To)+BVo0(Q—Qo) +4, 


in which ¢ is an arbitrary function of x. Again, 
the choice of arbitrary constants and the function 
@ is such that S=0O, in the reference state. 
Obviously, @ is the entropy of deformation at 
To, Qo. Also, @6—BV Qo is the specific heat at 
constant x, and Q=Qb, while @ is the specific heat 
at constant x and Q=Q,=0. In later equations 
we shall set 


(35) 


Ore =6—£, I oQo. 


In order now to obtain D, we can first write 
(29.3) in the form, 


aD a 
—=—(U-TS-—QV). 
Ox Ox 


(36) 


(37) 


We thus see that D is closely related to the 
Gibbs free energy, U—7TS+PV; and in fact D 
is the free energy at constant mean stress, Q, 
in contrast to the free energy at constant 
atmospheric pressure, which is the Gibbs free 
energy. 

If we were content to use D only in differential 
expressions such as Eq. (37), it would be suff- 
cient to set D equal to the parenthesis in this 
equation. However, following the logic of our 
method, we can make use of the arbitrary 
functions of integration to make D vanish at 
x=0. Thus, we. set 


D=U(x, T, Q)-—TS(x, T, 0) -—QV(x, T, Q) 
— U(0, T, Q)+TS(O, T, Q) 
+QV(0, T, Q), 
=~ —To—QVradw— Vo(8—Bo) ATAQ 
= 5 Volk _ ko) (AQ)’, 


(38) 


where By and xo are the respective values in the 
undeformed state x =0. Obviously, D is a linear 
function of T. 

It is readily understood that D as defined by 
this equation is still the free energy at constant 
T and Q, except for an additive function of T 
and Q, which yields zero under the operation 
(0/dx)7,q. At the same time, D as defined here 
is the total work done by the deviatory stresses, 
5;,, in producing deformation x at constant T 
and Q. 

The last two terms of Eq. (38) vanish if Q is 
Qo, the reference mean stress. The term QV oadAw 
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represents the interchange of work between the 
deviatory stresses and the mean stress as a 
result of the change in volume aAw. This term 
vanishes at Q@=Q,)=0, and in this case D reduces 
to y—T9. 

The two functions y and ¢ are the functions of 
primary theoretical interest. We have seen here 
that they are directly related to the temperature- 
dependent and temperature-independent compo- 
nents of D, except for some small correction 
terms associated with certain changes in volume. 


STRESS EQUATIONS 


For the analysis of experimental data on 
deforming force as a function of temperature, 
stress equations are required which are derivable 
from the preceding equations. In reference 1 it 
was shown that, in our present notation, 


o;—0;=(1/V)[A(AD/dX,) —A,(AD/AX,) ].— (39) 


This equation was derived on the assumption of 
constant volume, but it is still valid in the present 
application with variable volume, since we have 
changed the definition of the 4; so that Eqs. (7) 
and (8) still hold. To express the stresses in 
terms more commonly used for elastomer svs- 
tems, Eq. (39) can be readily transformed into 


Vor(\iZi—jZ;) =A(OD/Ad,) —A,(AD/9X,). (40) 


This is a general equation, applicable to the 
deformation produced by any combination of 
stresses. Let us consider the special case most 
commonly involved in experimental work, that 
in which the sample is stretched by a tensional 


force applied in only one direction, 7. Then 
Z;=Z,=0, and 
o;=o,=—P, A; =A, =1 (A,). (41) 


By means of Eq. (41.2), D can be transformed 
into a function of \; only. Then, Eq. (39) becomes 


o+P=(d/V)(aD/an), (42) 


the subscript 7 being omitted as being no longer 
necessary. Likewise, Eq. (40) becomes 


VorZ =aD/an. (43) 


If we now compare Eqs. (37) and (43), we see 
that rZ must be,a linear function of T. On the 
other hand, experimentalists report that Z is a 
linear function of 7. However, if rZ is strictly 
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linear, the curvature in Z within the temperature 
range of reported experiments would not be 
detectable. Hence, the reported linearity of Z is 
no evidence against our deduction that rZ should 
be linear; and if we set 


X=rZ, (44) 


we can expect experimental data to agree within 
experimental error with an equation of the form, 


X = Xo(A)+TXi(A). (45) 


From Eq. (38) and later equations it follows 
that 


— (d/dx) = Vo(8X/8T), 
dy /dd = VX —T(AX /aT) 


(46) 


and also 
VoX = (dy /dd) — T (do/dd) — VoQa(dw/dd).** (47) 


Equation (46) expresses the entropy and 
energy functions of primary interest in terms of 
the measurable quantities. However, in applying 
these equations to stress measurements as usually 
made, certain corrections are required. Evalua- 
tion of the derivative 0X /dT requires the temper- 
ature variation of X at constant A and Q; 
whereas measurements are actually made with 
unidirectional stretching force at constant P 
instead of constant Q; and usually at constant L 
instead of constant X. 

We seek a correction formula for converting a 
measurement at T=7 )+AT, \=\.+AA, Q=Qa 
+AQ to the measurement which would be 
obtained at T= T)+AT, \=Xa, O=Qa. The sub- 
script a signifies a reference state other than 
Q=Qo, \=0. Ad and AQ are here the increments 
caused by the imposed change AT under the 
customary experimental conditions of constant 
P and L. We begin with the general equation 
X(A, T, Q) =X (Aa, T, Qa) 


“+(8X/Ad)r, gAN+(AX/9Q).,rAQ. (48) 
We have, making use of Eqs. (80.4) and (81.2) 


** The constant @ and the function w cannot be inde- 
pendently determined with precision by any method yet 
developed, but the product a(d@w/dA) can be determined 
in a stretch dilatometer. See, for example, reference (4). 
Data obtained by this procedure require correction for the 
volume change due to the increase in mean stress when the 
sample is stretched. 
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in Appendix II, 


‘ L, 9 sl 
AA = -( ) AT 
Lo oT TA LP 
B «nrfax 
‘ = -»J=+ ( ) br. (49) 
3 ONX\AT/\ p 


dQ Aa fOX 
sod) an 32). or 
OT/ ip 3\AT/\. p 


To a sufficient approximation in the correction 
terms, 











(0X OX). a= (0X OX) r, Ps 


(50) 
(@X/AQ)s, r= —a(dw/Ad). 
From (48), (49), and (50), 
X (da, T, Qa) =X (A, T, Q) 
OX Bru KA SOX 
Se ears 
Or TP 3 9 oT NP 
ar, dw dX 
+ ( ) } (51) 
3 Or oT h, P 


In experiments of the kind under discussion, 
the correction terms in @ and « will be small 
compared to the term in @. As an adequate 
correction formula we therefore have 


Xe=X (Aa, T, Qa) =X (A, T, Q) 


+ (Bra/3)(O@X/dA)r,pAT. (52) 


X,, substituted for 7rZ in Eq. (46), now gives 
correct expressions for d@/d\ and dy/dd in terms 
of observables. But a word of caution is necessary 
regarding the derivative (0X/dX)7 p. The Ad 
involved in this case is always quite small, and 
Wiegand and Snyder* have shown that the slope 
in a small stress-strain cycle is appreciably 
greater than the local slope of the total stress- 
strain curve. The same statement would apply 
to X or rZ, which signifies that 0X /d\ for the 
correction formula (51) should be determined by 
measurements in a short cycle of deformation. 


TEMPERATURE EQUATION 


The equation for the Joule heat effect, or 
temperature change in adiabatic reversible 


7W. B. Wiegand and J. W. Snyder, Trans, Inst. Rubber 
Ind. 10, 234 (1934). 
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strain, involves a number of small correction 
terms. The type of strain normally employed in 
such experiments is that produced by a uni- 
directional tension imposed in an atmosphere of 
constant pressure. We limit the following analysis 
to this case, and we write, for an adiabatic 
deformation, 
(0S /AX) p=(AS/AX)r, gp#+(AS/AQ),, 7(9Q/AA) gs, p 
+(0S/0T),, e(AT/AX)s p=0. (53) 


In this equation (07/0X)s p is the measured 
effect. Approximate expressions for the other 
partial derivatives are given in Appendix II. 
Substituted into Eq. (53) they lead to the result 


do (—-) 
oan = V,; aaa 
dx oT 1 Q 
oT Cre BAV » OZ 
Os; al 
OJ spl T 3 OT/\ p 
BV» OZ 
+ |z-+0( -) | 
3 OXJ rp 
(-) [= Br “( —) 
“RGFCAT 8 SOF Fie 
KA? “(= ) 
: 9 oT NP 





Crp =CygtTL(2B8 Vor/3)(0Z/ dT) 
+ (Kd? Vo/9)(8Z/8T)?]. 


(55) 

The specifie heat at constant Q=Q», repre- 
sented by 6, arose as an arbitrary function of x 
in Eq. (37). It is obvious, however, that @ can 
be expressed in terms of the specific heats of the 
amorphous and crystalline phases, Cio and Coo, 
the latent heat of crystallization, h, the phase 
composition, w, and rate of change of w with T. 


Thus 
6= Cio tw(Coo— Cio) —h(0w/AT)rng. (56) 


It is not necessary to assume here that h is in- 
dependent of \ and Q. 
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THE GENERAL FORM OF DEFORMATION 
FUNCTIONS 


The general form of the strain-work function 
was derived in reference 1 on the assumption of 
constant volume. The same derivation applies 
also to the case of variable volume if we let the 
\, be the principal deformations, instead of the 
principal strains, with the result that Eq. (7) 
still holds. Consequently, we conclude that 
and wy, which express the variation of D with 
the deformations \;, must each have the general 
form given by Eq. (47) of reference 1. This form 
1s 


2 (Geo, 3 
Rd) -5|—  (d2"-+1/d2"—2) 


n=1 nN i=1 


He, 3 A 
+> ann 1/09 | (57) 
4n i=! 


in which G2, and He», are constants. G» will be 
the temperature dependent or the temperature 
independent component of the modulus of ri- 
gidity for moderate deformations, depending on 
whether R represents y or ¢. In general, R will 
contain, in addition to the terms in Eq. (57), a 
constant term R,)#0. Also, in general, the pa- 
rameters Ge, and He, will be functions of 7 
and Q. 

If the deformation is a simple shear of magni- 
tude, y, R can be expressed in the form, Eq. (49) 
of reference 1, 


a] 


2 74 w 


Gen 
Ry) = 5 — ¥ “nit -1"]- 
w=1(2q)!n=a n 


X({n?—(g—1)?]. (58) 


The proof that @ and y, the entropy and 
energy of deformation, must have the form of 
(57), is indirect; for the initial assumptions in 
the proof were related to stress-strain relation- 
ships, the connection with entropy and energy 
being established through necessary relationships 
between stresses, work of deformation, and 
entropy and energy of deformation. This ques- 
tion naturally arises: What assumptions or 
postulates must be-made regarding ¢, y, them- 
selves, or any other function of deformation, in 
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order to arrive at the functional forms (57) and 
(58)? 

It is sufficient to make the following postulates 
concerning the elastomer material and the defor- 
mation function considered. Such an elastomer 
and such a deformation function may, for con- 
venience, be referred to as “‘normal.”’ 


1. The elastomer is isotropic in the un- 
strained state, and in any state of strain having 
axial symmetry, remains isotropic in the plane 
normal to the symmetry axis. 

2. In any strain the deformation function 
considered is an analytic function of the defor- 
mation variables, \;, over the range of physi- 
cally attainable \;. In any simple shear in an 
isotropic plane, this function is expressible as 
an even power series in the shear, y. 

3. The specific volume of the material con- 
forms to postulates 1 and 2. 


The proof that these three postulates lead to 
the deformation functions (57) and (58) is given 
in Appendix I. 

The symmetry required by the postulate 1 
means that the power series in y referred to in 
postulate 2 must be either even or odd and 
cannot be mixed. Since for every even function, 
R(y), there is also an odd function, dR/dy, and 
vice versa, our choice of an even power series in 
postulate 2 does not reduce the number of 
functions of deformation covered by our analysis. 
This choice of an even function corresponds, for 
example, to a choice of the work, instead of the 
deforming stress, as the deformation function to 
which the postulates apply. The analysis in any 
case applies directly to an even function of +. 

If a deformation is produced by a unidirec- 
tional tension or pressure, so that the deforma- 
tion is characterized by Eq. (41), then Eq. (57) 
reduces to 








eo G: n 1 1 
RA) = - “| xen +2(+—) 6] 
n=1 4n 2" x” 
x Fen 1 1 
+E am 1 a2) 
n=1 4n d2n \n 


If the deformation function is adequately 
represented, within a limited range of deforma- 
tion, by the first terms only; i.e., for »=1, 
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Eqs. (57) to (59) then reduce to 


G 3 1 
R(A,) = 2 A?+- 2) 
i=1 : 


i 


H 3 
+— 7 A? —- 
4 i=l 


R(y) =(G/2)y’, 


G 1 1 
R(d) = [a+—+2(a4-) —6] 
4l r 


Hi 1 1 
+2[—<-2(r—-)]. 2 
4 ? d 


It seems appropriate at this point to state, 
without proof, certain facts concerning the appli- 
cability of the operator Eq. (39) or (40), and 
(42) or (43). It is obvious that the inherent 
symmetry of Eq. (59) in the \,; will be formally 
destroyed if any one of the three \,;'s is eliminated 
by a substitution \,=1/A,A,. It is interesting to 
find that if now the operations indicated in 
Eqs. (39) or (40) are applied to the transformed 
deformation function, the result is still correct. 
This means, for example, that ¢;— 0; as expressed 
by Eq. (39) is invariant under any transforma- 
tion of D permitted by Eq. (7). 

With regard to the operator Eq. (42) and 
(43), the situation is somewhat different. If the 
deformation considered is subject to any condi- 
tion, F(Ai, Az, A3) =0, in addition to Eq. (7), then 
the deformation function can be reduced to a 
function of only one of the \;, such as Eq. (59) 
or (62). However, the only case in which the 
single-term operator of Eq. (42) is valid is the 
particular case represented by condition (41). 

Here the condition ¢;=o, is necessary, but not 
o;=0. If o;=0,4%0, Eq. (42) has the slightly 
more general form 


o,—0;=(d4/V)[dD(A,)/dd,]. 


1 
), (60) 
A? 


(61) 





(63) 


DISCUSSION 


Previous thermodynamic analyses of strained 
elastomers have been developed in terms of the 
strain variables, L;/Lio (principal strain +1). 
Our choice of the deformation variables L;/rL jo, 
has led naturally and easily to two important 
consequences; first, that the entropy and energy 
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of strain are separated, respectively, into entropy 
and energy of deformation, and other terms 
representing effects of pressure, temperature and 
dilatation ; second, that the entropy and energy 
of deformation must each have the form of a 
particular multiparameter function of the princi- 
pal deformations provided only that the unde- 
formed elastomer is isotropic and normal as 
defined in this paper. 

These consequences, aside from their scientific 
interest, have a certain practical value in the 
analysis of data. With foreknowledge of the 
necessary form of the entropy and energy func- 
tions of deformation, the task of fitting curves to 
experimental data is reduced to the determina- 
tion of certain parameters to give the best fit. 

The conclusion that such a variable as w, the 
fractional crystallinity, can be represented by 
the general deformation function does not imply 
that the curve of w versus deformation should 
resemble the curve for the work of deformation. 
The form of a particular deformation function 
will vary greatly with the values assigned to the 
parameters in the function. Also, the form may 
vary with temperature and mean stress, since 
the parameters may be functions of T and Q. 

The properties of an elastomer which have 
been defined as normal are to be expected unless 
there is some peculiarity in the curing procedure 
which causes anisotropy in the cured material. 
On the other hand, reversibility in stress-strain 
cycles, assumed in the analysis, does not exist in 
reality. The experimentalist must use: special 
techniques in order to attain even approximate 
reversibility; and it is still an open question 
whether the techniques employed have been as 
adequate as they seemed. This point will be 
discussed further in later communications. 

A number of synthetic elastomers are known 
which, when stretched, give x-ray diffraction 
patterns indicating ordered states of incomplete 
regularity, as compared with the crystalline 
state, having 3-dimensional periodicity. In order 
to apply the present analysis to such elastomers, 
it is only necessary to assume a density change 
and latent heat in the transition the 
amorphous to the semi-ordered state. 

Equations (46) show that the entropy and 
energy of deformation are more directly related 
to X, or rZ, than to Z itself. This is under- 


from 
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standable if we recognize that, in order to 
produce a given change in deformation, a given 
force, AoZ, must act through a distance which is 
proportional to r, r—1 being the mean linear 
expansion of the sample. 

In articles which are to follow the present 
theoretical analysis, the equations developed 
will be applied to experimental data and con- 
clusions will be drawn regarding the thermo- 
dynamic properties of various cured elastomers. 


APPENDIX I 


Proof of General Validity of the 
Deformation Function 


We assume the validity of the preceding 
postulates 1-3. The principal stretch variables, 
ui, are defined by 


mi=Li, Lo=rni. (64) 


We shall consider a general state of strain as 
being produced in two steps, a and b. In the 
first step the strain is such as is produced by a 
unidirectional stesss in direction 1. Then we 
have the relations 


Miftn? =Ve=7e', Mi=Tada, (65) 


where yu, is the stretch in the 2-3 plane, and v, 
is the relative volume in state a. 

By postulate 2, any deformation function, R, 
will vary continuously with the strain, and for 
the step a we may write 


AR.=W(Aa); (66) 


y being an unknown analytic function of dg. 
Now to complete the general deformation, we 

impose a shear, 7, in the 2, 3 plane while holding 

L, constant. The shear is related to s2 and 53, 

the principal deformations in the 2-3 plane 

referred to state a, by the equation 

(67) 


Y = S2— 53. 


By definition of a principal deformation, we 
must have 


S983 >= 1. 


(68) 


If we denote by ye, us the final 2, 3 stretches, 
and by vw the volume expansion in step a to 3, 
we must have 


Me = Soo) ns Ms =S$ aoe ne (69) 
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Hence 
Mobs = Volen” = Val'o/ M1, 


MiMous = Va» =1.*7,*? =7'’, 


(70) 


hkix= rri, 


r being the mean linear expansion in state b 
compared with the undeformed state. 

Now by appropriate substitution in Eq. (69), 
we find 


*=)1(A2—As3)?. (71) 


The change produced in R by the change in 
strain from state a to state b is, by postulate 2, 
expressible as a power series in 7. The coefficients 
in this series will depend upon the extent of the 
deformation in state a. The total change in R 
will therefore be of the form 


AR=Y(Aa) + > bn(Aa)Ar™(A2—Az)*™". (72) 


We must now eliminate \, from this equation. 
From preceding equations, 





Mi aNd Na 
\,=—=—=-- (73) 
roar Yb 
By postulate 3, 
re=1AL On(da)™, (74) 
1 


where the coefficients 6, are such that this series 
is convergent and analytic. We can now express 
d. in the form 


Ae=ALI+D Ory"). (75) 
1 


Substitution into (72) gives an expression for 
AR which can be written in the form 


AR=W(A1) +E (A1)(A2—As)". (76) 
1 


We have thus reduced AR to the same form as 
Eq. (34) of reference 1. This condition, together 
with equation \,A2\3;= 1 is all that is mathemati- 
cally required in the derivation of the general 
deformation function R(A,). 


APPENDIX II 
Approximate Equations for Partial Derivatives 


The following expressions for certain selected 
partial derivatives apply to the strains produced 
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by a unidirectional stretching force. They are 
obtained in most cases by means of general 
formulas of the type 


(OF /du),.=(OF/OU) », w+ (OF / OV) w, y(dv/du), 


+(dF/dw)., »(dw/du)., (77) 


where u, v, w represent 7, Q, and X or \, and 
the subscript c signifies any experimental condi- 
tion which fixes the variation of v and w with u. 
The approximations are carried, as a rule, to the 
first degree in a, 8, and « and the partial deriva- 
tives (dw/dT),,q and (dw/dQ),, r. Even the first- 
degree terms are omitted in the expressions for 
the derivatives of Q, Eqs. (79), since these 
expressions, in application, are combined with x. 
It is frequently helpful to remember that, to the 
first approximation, it makes no difference in 
the following derivatives whether c signifies 
constant ZL or constant A. Also, since approxi- 
mately X =Z, X and Z may be interchanged at 
will in any term having a, 8, or k as a factor. 





r=1+}(adw+BAT+xAQ), (23) 
=1+4[adw+BAT+(kAZ/3)]. (53) 
(dr/AX) 7, g@= (a/3)(Aw/AX)7, a, } 
(dr/AX) 7, p= (a/3)(dw/AA)r, @ 
+(x«/9)[Z+X(AZ/AX)r, pv], 
(ar/@T)s.0=B/3, (78) 
(dr/8T)), p= (8/3) +(kd/9)(8Z/AT)y, p, 
(dr/0Q)), 7 =«/3. 
Q=(AZ/3r?) —P. (12) 
(0Q/AX) 7, p=3LZ+X(0Z/Od) 7, p]+--- 
(80/8T)z, p=(d/3)(0Z/AT)y, p+: -, on 


| 

(80/AX) s, p=4[Z+A(9Z/AX) 7, P] | 

+(A/3)(0Z/AT), p(AT/AX) 5, pee) 

d= L/rLo=(L/Lo)(1—}(adw+BAT +20) ] 

= L/L. 1— }(adw+BAT+ (xrAZ/3)) ], (6) 
(for AP =0). 
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(A\/ AT) 1,.9= —BX/3, 


(O\/OT) 7, p= — (BA/3) —(Kd?/9)(0Z/AT), p. _ 
X =rZ, (44) 
(0X /0Q)y, r= —a(dw/AX)7, e, (by Eq. (47)). 
(0X /AX)r,g=r(9Z/AXA)r, @ 
+ (aZ/3)(dw/AX) 7, Q, | 
(0X /AX)r, p =r(0Z/AX) 7, p 
+(«/9)[Z2+AZ(AZ/AX) r, p | 
+ (aZ/3)(dw/AX) 7, p, 
=r(9Z/AX) 7, g—(ad/3) 
"(81) 
X (dw /Ad) 7, e(AZ/AX)r, p, 
(by Eq. (81.1)) 
(0X /8T),, g@=r(0Z/8T)y, e+ BZ/3, 
(0X /dT),, p=r(0Z/0T)). p+(BZ/3) 





+(xrAZ/9)(d8Z/dT)). P| 
=r1(0Z/8T), e+ BZ/3 | 
—(ad/3)(dw/dd) 7, 9(8Z/8T)y, p. | 
(0Z/8Q)s, r= —%Z/3—a(dw/Ad) 7. @,* } 
(0Z/AX) 7, p=(8Z/AX) 7, g—[(KZ/3) | 
—a(dw/AA)r, g I[Z+X(dZ, Mr.0)) 


(0Z/0T),, p=(0Z OT)x, gL 1 — (KAZ 9) 


— (ad/3) (dw AX) r, 9] (82) 
—(dZ/Ad)r, pP[(Bd/3) | 
+(xd?/9)(9Z/9T)), p J, | 
(0Z/AT)y, p=(0Z/AT) , of 1 — (KAZ /9) 
—(ad/3)(dw/Ad) rg ).! 


S= Cy@ In( T/T) +8 Vo(Q—Qo) — 4, (35) 
Cre =9—BV Qo, (36) 
(AS/AX)r,g=dd/AX= — VAX /AT)). 9, 
(0S/0Q)7,.=BVo, | (83) 


(0S/8T), g=O9—BV 0Q0/T = Cye/T. 


* Obtained by substituting X¥ =rZ in (83.1). 
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The Thermodynamics of a Strained Elastomer. II. Compressibility 


L. E. CoPELAND* 
General Laboratories, United States Rubber Company, Passaic, New Jersey 


(Received February 18, 1948) 


Adiabatic compressibility coefficients were measured on a series of cured polymers of com- 
mercial types under pressures up to 5000 Ib./in.*. In most cases, the second order as well as the 
first order coefficient could be determined from the data. The linear isothermal compressibility 
also was calculated from the measured linear adiabatic coefficient. 

Preliminary measurements of the thermal expansion of a stretched Hevea gum stock show 
that there is a slight decrease in expansion at the 200 percent elongation, presumably due to 


partial crystallization. 


INTRODUCTION 


i» the first paper of this series,! a number of 
equations were developed which included the 
coefficients of compressibility and thermal ex- 
pansion as parameters. In order to apply such 
equations in the analysis of experimental data 
on thermoelasticity, it is obviously necessary to 
know the values of these parameters for the dif- 
ferent polymers and for different states of de- 
formation. The present paper deals primarily 
with the compressibilities of a group of polymers 
at zero deformation. Certain incidental associ- 
ated data also are presented, including the effect 
of elongation up to 200 percent on the thermal 
expansion of a Hevea gum stock. 


APPARATUS AND METHOD 


The apparatus for measuring the compressi- 
bility consists of a water-jacketed chamber, A, 
i;"’ inside diameter, 15 inches in length, and 
made of Shelby steel tubing. The bottom of the 
chamber is connected through a valve, B, to a 
high pressure oil pump, C, while the top of the 
chamber is connected through a second valve, 
D, to a burette, E. A pressure gauge, F, is placed 
in the line connecting the chamber to the pump 
(Fig. 1). 

The elastomer sample, S, used for the deter- 
mination of compressibility was cured in the 
form of a round rod 3” in diameter and about 14” 
long. It was placed in the chamber and oil 
pumped through the chamber and overflow pipe, 





* Present address: Portland Cement Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

1M. Mooney, “The thermodynamics of a strained elas- 
tomer I. General Analysis,” J. App. Phys. 19, 434 (1948). 
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G, until the air was swept out of the system so 
far as possible. The oil was a standard hydraulic 
fluid which had no measurable effect on the rub- 
ber during the time of the experiment. Removal 
of air was facilitated by wetting the sample with 
oil before placing it in the apparatus. It was also 
found that closing the upper valve, D, pumping 
oil into the system until the pressure was be- 
tween 5000 and 10,000 Ib./in.2, and then sud- 
denly releasing the pressure by opening the 
upper valve, aided in removing the air. When it 
was evident that no more air could be removed, 
the oil level was adjusted to the zero mark on 
the burette with the upper valves, D and G, 
closed. The pressure was then raised to a pre- 
determined value, the-:lower valve closed and 
the upper valve, D, opened. In this manner 
pressure waseapplied to the sample and released 
in a comparatively short time, less than 20 
seconds. The increase in volume of the oil and 
rubber in returning to atmospheric pressure was 
read in the burette after closing the valve, D. 
The measurement was repeated three times at 
each pressure. The pressure was increased in 
steps of 500 Ib./in.? up to 5000 Ib. /in.? 

A thermometer, /7, was kept in the water 
jacket, but no change in temperature was ob- 
served during the course of any experiment. 
Since the change in pressure from atmospheric 
to P and back to atmospheric was so rapid, the 
compressibility observed was the adiabatic com- 
pressibility. 

It is obvious that the observed increase in 
volume will be due in part to the compressibility 
of (1) the oil, (2) any air bubbles present in the 
system, and (3) the rubber. Consecutive tests on 
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the same sample showed that the swelling by the 
oil was too small to influence the results. The 
compressibility of the oil may be obtained by 
comparing the volume changes obtained with oil 
alone in the chamber to those obtained with a 
steel rod as the sample. The compressibility of 
the steel is so small it may be considered zero. 


METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


The apparatus was not designed to obtain a 
high degree of accuracy, but when, the data for 
rubber were plotted, the curvature appeared to 
be significant. Consequently, a method of analy- 
sis of the data was used which would take ad- 
vantage of the unexpected precision. 

Assume a volume of residual air in the system 
equal to Ag in the case of oil, A, when the steel 
rod is in the system, and A, with the rubber 
sample. We assume that the air behaves as a 
perfect gas compressed isothermally; and. we 
express the pressure in lb./in.* Then, with oil in 
the chamber at pressure P 


14.7 14.7 
Ao ———+( VA) =V.. (1) 
P+14.7 P+14.7 
“After releasing the pressure 
14.7 
Av+( V.—Ay . )(+4eP+boP%) 
P+14.7 
= V+ Mo, (2) 
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where c’=volume of chamber (cc), P = pressure, 
lb./in.2 above atmospheric, 1/)=observed in- 
crease in volume of oil in the burette, and a» and 

o=compressibility coefficients of the oil de- 
fined by 


V= Vola —ayP —boP”) |. (3) 


These two equations give 


14.7 
Ay.) 
P+14.7 


X (aoP +b oP") = M,. (4) 


P 
Av———+(V.- 
14.74+P 


Similarly, with the steel rod, 


P 14.7 
A——_+( V.- Vind, -- ) 
P+14.7 P+14.7 
X (apP +b)P?)=M,, (5) 


where V,=volume of steel rod, and .W,=ob- 
served volume increase with steel rod in the 
chamber. Solution of these last two equations 


gives 


(Ay—A,) +L V.(P+14.7) —(Ao—A,) 14.7] 


P+14.7 
X [ao+b0P}=(Mo—a1.)( : ) (6) 
or 
y=at+bP+cP", (7) 
where 
y= Mo—M,[P+14.7/P ], 
a=(Ao—A,)(1—14.7a9) + 14.7 V do, (8) 
b= V,aot14.7bo[ V;—(Ao—As) ], 
C= V do, 
from which 
bo=c/ V,, 
9 
ao=b/ V., ”) 


since the second term in the equation for 6 may 
be neglected. ; 

As P was varied in equal steps, the second- 
degree equation in P was easily fitted, to the 
data by using orthogonal polynomials." 

The same method of analysis for the system 


l@R, L. Anderson and E. E. Houseman, “Tables of 
orthogonal polynomials extended to N=104,” Research 
Bull. No. 297, April, 1942, Agr. Exp. Sta., lowa State 


- College of Agr. and Mechanical Arts. 
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Tasie [, Adiabatic compressibility coefficients. 
V=V.(1—a,P—b,P?), P=pressure in lb./in.?. 











Stock ar X 106 —br X10) 
I Hevea 100, S-8 0.8 
II Hevea gum — 
III Hevea carbon black 0.3 


III Hevea in above* 
IV GR-S gum 
V GR-S carbon black 
V GR-S in above* 
VII GR-I carbon black 
VII GR-I in above* 
VIIL Hycar OR 15 gum 
IX Perbunan gum 


NWN AN WN &W WN WW 
tn i te SEN OD We WOON 
— Bm COO NID) OO WOO 
Ssesssss 
NR dO hd COO 


| | 


* Calculated from data for carbon black stock by correcting for 
compressibility of carbon black, assuming that the compressibility of 
carbon black was equal to that of graphite (3 K10~6 atm.~, I.C.T.). 


» 


containing rubber leads to 


P 
A—__—+( V.—V.[1—a,P—b,P*] 
7 
—A, ‘ghia al ) (aoP +00 = M,. (10) 
P+14.7 


Solution of (6) and (10) gives an equation of the 
form 


y=k+BP+CP?+DP*+EP', (11) 
where 
y=(M,— M,)[(P+14.7)/P], 
k=14.7V,a,+(A-—A,)(1—14.7a9) 
+14.7a9(V,— V,) =A,r—As, 
B= V,a,(1+14.7a9)+14.7 V,b,+a0( V.— V,) 
+14.70V,—V,—(A,—A,) ]bo (12) 


= V,a,+ao(V,—V,), 
C= V,(b,—bo+a,do+ 14.7a,b9+ 14.7b,a9) 
+ V.bo= V,(b,+a,40) +bo( V.— V;), 
D= V,(b,ao+boa,+ 14.7b,b9) = V-(b,a9o+bea,), 
E= V,b,bo. 


From the experimental data on a GR-S stock 
the compressibility coefficients, a, and 6,, were 
calculated by neglecting the third- and fourth- 
degree terms in Eq. (11). From these coefficients 
the values of D and E and the resulting error 
in a, and b, were estimated. The error was much 
too small to be significant; consequently no 
terms in Eq. (11) higher than the quadratic 
term need be considered. 

We define the adiabatic compressibility co- 
efficient by the equation 


Bs= —(1/V)(0V/dP)s. 
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TaBLe II. Composition of compounds. 





I Il Ill IV V VI VIL Vill IX 


Pale Crepe 100 100 =©100 

GR-S 102 102 

GR-I 101.5 101.5 

Hycar OR-15 

Perbunan 100 
Channel Black 47 46 46 

Zinc Oxide 5 8 5 5 5 5 
Stearic Acid 2 5 1.5 1.5 3 3 1 1.5 
BLE 1 l 

AgeRite Powder 1 
Captax 1 1 1.5 1.5 

Altax 1 1 
XKA 1 1 

Sulfur s 2.5 2.5 1.5 1.5 0.5 1.5 1 1.2 
Cure: Minutes 180 43 37 37 55 37 55 37-20 


Temperature, °C 147 134 142 148 148 148 148 148 148 


The adiabatic volume of rubber is adequately 
represented by an equation of the form 


’=Vo[1—a,P—b,P*], 


from which 


Bs=a,+2),P. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


Values of a, and b, for all the stocks investi- 
gated are given in Table |. Composition of these 
stocks is given in Table Il. The error in a, is 
about 3 percent, based upon the standard devia- 
tion of the regression coefficient. However, since 
according to this estimate of error the com- 
pressibility of the rubber in a carbon black 
compound is not significantly different from the 
compressibility of the gum compound (Table 1), 
this should be a valid estimate. The error in }, 
ranges from about 3 percent up, depending upon 
the material. It was impossible to obtain some 
of the stocks in the form of rods free from air 
bubbles; e.g., gum stocks of Neoprene, Thiokol, 
and GR-I. The values of a, for GR-I were calcu- 
lated from the value obtained on a carbon black 
stock, after correcting for the amount of carbon 
black present. 

Isothermal compressibilities were calculated 
from the adiabatic compressibilities by the 
equation? 


Br=Bs+(Ta’/C,d), 


where 8;=isothermal compressibility, 8s =adia- 
batic compressibility, 7 =temperature, a=vol- 
ume coefficient of thermal expansion, C,=heat 


2G. N. Lewis and M. Randall, Thermodynamics 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1923), p. 
164. 
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TaBLe III. 
tomers. C,=heat capacity, 
a=volume thermal expansion (degree™!) from measure- 
ments made in this laboratory by Dr. C. F. Eckert, Mr. 


Some thermodynamic properties of elas- 
international joules per gram. 


W. R. Carlson, and Dr. E. M. Grabbe. 8s =adiabatic 
compressibility, dynes“! cm.? 8r=isothermal compressi- 
bility, dynes cm?. 














Compounds Cp a #X! 105 * Bs < 102 Br X10" Density 
I Hevea, 8S 51 59 0.997 
Il Hevea gum 1.8906 68 48 55 0.98 
IV GR-S gum 1.905» 64 49 55 1.00 
VII GR-I 1.962¢ 51 49 53 1.00 
VIIL Hycar OR 15 gum 1.9704 59 35 39 1.04 
IX Perbunan 1.97 59 36 40 1.02 





* N. Bekkedahl and H. Matheson, J. Research Nat. Bur. of Stand. 15 
503 (1935). 

>R. D. Rands, Jr.. W. J. Ferguson, and J. 
Nat. Bur. of Stand. 33, 63 (1944). 

° Value for polyisobutylene. See J. D. Ferry and G. S. Parks, J. Chem. 
Phys. 4, 70 (1936). 

4N. Bekkedahl and R. B. Scott 
87 (1942). 

* Assumed value. 





L. Prather, J. Research 


. J. Research Nat. Bur. of Stand. 29, 


capacity, and d=density. The values of the 
compressibilities and other properties necessary 
for the calculations are given in Table III. 

The internal pressure of the elastomer may 
be calculated from the compressibility and co- 
efficient of expansion, by the equation*® 


P;= T(a/Br). 
Values of P; for these stocks as well 
as values obtained for similar stocks by 
other workers are given in Table IV. P; 


calculated from the thermodynamic properties 
is higher than P; estimated from swelling experi- 
ments, although the comparative values between 
different polymers are roughly the same. The 
error in the isothermal compressibility and ther- 
mal expansion measurements is about 5 percent, 
making the error in P; approximately 7 percent. 
The calculation of the numerical value of P; 
from the coefficients of compressibility and 
thermal expansion requires the assumption that 
the change of internal energy of a system re- 
sulting from a change in volume at constant 
temperature is equal to the work done in over- 
coming the internal pressure. This assumption 
would appear to be valid for cases in which no 
transition between thermodynamic states of the 
system is involved. The assumptions underlying 
‘calculation of P; from swelling data are more 
complex. It is assumed that maximum swelling 
is obtained in solvents with the same cohesive 


3S. Glasstone, Textbook of Physical Chemistry (D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1940), p. 472. 
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Taste IV, Internal pressure of elastomers. (Cal. cm™) 
at 298°K. Column 1 lists values calculated from compressi- 
bilities, determined in this work, and coefficients of ex- 
pansion. Column 2 is calculated from published values of 
compressibility and coefficient of thermal expansion. 
3 contains Scott, Burns, and Magat’s values obtained from 
swelling (private communication). 4 lists Gee’s values 
obtained from swelling.* 


P; 

Compound 1 2 3 4 
Hevea, 8S 83 
Hevea gum 88 85 70.0 63.7 
GR-S gum 83 73.1 65.5» 
GR-I 68 
Hycar OR 15 gum 108 
Perbunan 105 
Neoprene GN 84.6 67.0 
Buna N - 88.4 88.0 
Polybutadiene 70.6 











* G. Gee, I.R.I. Trans. 18, 266 (1943). 
> Value given for Buna S. 


energy density (the cohesive energy density is 
equal to P;). The cohesive energy densities of 
the solvents are obtained from their heats of 
vaporization. The assumptions involved here are 
such as to make P; low.‘ For this reason, it 
would be expected that the values of P; calcu- 
lated from thermal expansion and compressi- 
bility measurements would be more reliable. 

The internal pressures of rubber and GR-S 
are the same. GR-I has an internal pressure 
below that of rubber, while the internal pres- 
sures of Hycar OR and Perbunan are higher 
than that of rubber. 


Effect of Elongation on Thermal Expansion 


In precise analysis of thermoelastic data of 
stretched elastomers, it is necessary to know 
how the thermal expansion and volume com- 
pressibility vary with elongation. A preliminary 
experiment was performed to determine the co- 
efficient of thermal expansion of moderately 
stretched rubber. Samples of Hevea gum (II) 
were stretched to 100 percent and 200 percent 
elongation and tightly wrapped with Cellophane 
which was cemented in place. A turn of wire at 
each end of the wrapping kept it from splitting 
when the tension on the rubber was released. 

The coefficient of thermal expansion, a, on 
these samples was determined in a dilatometer 
employing mercury or alcohol as the immersion 





4]. H. Hildebrand, Solubility of Non-Electrolytes (Rein- 
hold Publishing Corporation, New York, 1936), p 
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TABLE V. Thermal expansion of elongated rubber. 

















Percent Elongation a 
0 68 x 10-5/°C 
100 67.5X 1075 


200 


liquid (Table V). The temperature range was 
—80 to 12°C. 

At 100 percent elongation a@ is the same within 
experimental error as it is at 0 percent. At 200 
percent elongation there appears to be a sig- 
nificant decrease in a. This may be explained as 
due to partial crystallization of the sample. The 
appearance of a crystalline phase will have two 
effects upon the coefficient of expansion of rub- 
ber. The first effect will be to decrease the co- 
efficient of thermal expansion, since a for the 
crystalline phase is less than a third that of the 
liquid phase. The second effect is to raise the 
coefficient of expansion, since in raising the tem- 


perature part of the crystals will melt and there 
will be an increase in volume due to the change 
in volume of rubber upon melting. At room tem- 
perature and those elongations where only a 
small amount of crystallization is produced, it 
may be that the first effect will predominate. 
These preliminary results suggest that at elon- 
gations not greater than 200 percent, thermal 
expansion of elastomers is not much affected by 
elongation, but that larger effects may be expected 
at higher elongations if the polymer crystallizes. 
It seems reasonable to assume that similar re- 
marks would apply to the compressibility. 
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The Thermodynamics of a Strained Elastomer. III. The Thermal Coefficient 
of Modulus and the Statistical Theory of Elasticity* 


L. E. CopELAND** AND M. 


MOooNEY 


General Laboratories, United States Rubber Company, Passaic, New Jersey 
(Received February 18, 1948) 


Published thermoelasticity data are critically analyzed by means of thermodynamic equa- 
tions developed in the first paper of this series. Equations known to be of the proper form 
are fitted by least squares to the experimental data, which were first corrected to allow for 
the changes in shape when tested under variable temperature and constant length. If the 
measurements are accepted as truly reversible, the data show that several different elastomers 
depart considerably in some respects from the predictions of the statistical theory of elasticity. 

Some thermoelasticity measurements in torsion are reported which seem to give the most 
reliable evidence that stress is proportional to absolute temperature. 


INTRODUCTION 


N the derivation of the equation of state of an 

elastomer by statistical mechanical methods, 
the assumption is made that the only effect of 
stretching a sample is to alter the possible num- 
ber of configurations of the cross-linked network 
of flexible chain molecules. Then it follows that 
the resulting decrease in entropy is the only 
source of the observed retractive force and the 
force is proportional to absolute temperature. 
To a first approximation the theoretical equa- 
tions obtained agree with experimental data, 
both as to form of the stress-strain curve and as 
to the dependence of modulus on temperature. 

However, significant departures from the 
theory occur. In the present paper the available 
thermoelastic data! have been analyzed sta- 
tistically in an attempt to determine, as pre- 
cisely as the data permit, what are the relative 
contributions of the two factors, entropy and en- 
ergy, in developing the retractive force. Also, the 
variation of the entropy component of force 
with elongation is critically examined. 

In carrying out this analysis use is made of a 
stress-strain equation previously published by 
one of us.” 


* Presented at the Fifth Meeting of the Division of 
High-Polymer Physics, American Physical Society, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, December 29-30, 1947. 

- ** Present Address: Portland Cement 
cago, Illinois. 

! While this work was in progress some additional ther- 
moelasticity results were published by G. Gee, Trans. 
Faraday Soc. 42, 585 (1946), but the data are not given 
in sufficient detail for — analysis by the method em- 
ployed in the present pape 

2M. Mooney, J. App. Phys. a. 





Association, Chi- 


(1940). 
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THE STRESS-STRAIN EQUATION 


The equation referred to has the form 


G 1 H 1 
-—a+(1-—)+—a-n(1-—), (1) 
2 3 2 d? 


where F is the retractive force per unit initial 
area of a stretched elastomer, A is the stretch, 
or 1+e (e being the elongation), and G and JJ 
are the two moduli of superelasticity. This 
equation was derived from phenomenological 
considerations, on the assumptions: 


(a) the rubber is isotropic and remains so in a 
plane normal to the stretch, 

(b) the deformation occurs at constant vol- 
ume, and 

(c) the traction in simple shear in any iso- 
tropic plane is proportional to the shear. 


It has been found that this equation fits ex- 
perimental elongation stress-strain data fairly 
well up to the point of inflection.” * 

Since all .thermo-stress experiments have 
shown that the stress is a linear function of the 
temperature, it follows that the moduli G and H 
must be linear functions of temperature. Equa- 
tion (1) can therefore be expressed in the more 
complete form 


F=at+bT = }GoP(A) +43/00Q(A) 
+$GiTP(A)+3MiTQ(A), (2) 

where 

and Q= 


P=(A+1)(1—1/)’) A—1)(1—1/A*). 





3L. R. G. Treloar, Nature 159, 231 (1947). 
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Obviously, the stress intercept, a, and the 
slope, 6, of a stress temperature curve can be 
expressed by the equations 


Ja=(Go/2)P(A)+(Ho/2)QQ), 3) 
| b=(Gi/2)P(A) + (Ai /2)Q(a). 


Calculations involved in fitting experimental 
data to the equation can be further simplified by 
rewriting Eqs. (3) in the form 


- (A? —1) =(Go/2)(A+1) 
+(H,/2)(\—1) =A+Ba, 

i (\3—1) = (G/2)(A+1) 
+(H,/2)(A—1) =C+Dy. 


(4) 


A large part of the published data was ob- 
tained by observing the stress as a function of 
the temperature while holding the sample at a 
constant length. An experiment conducted in 
this manner does not give directly or exactly 
the stress at constant deformation. If \ is to 
measure pure deformation ; i.e., change in shape, 
it must be defined as \= L/L.,, where L is length 
and L,, is undeformed length at the same volume. 
Since L, increases with temperature, L must 
also be increased with temperature if \ is to be 
kept constant. 

This matter has been analyzed in the first 
paper’ of the present series, where it is shown 
that general superelastic functions, of which 
Eq. (1) is an example, are still valid when as- 
sumption (b) above is only approximately valid. 
As part of this analysis, an equation was derived 
for calculating stress at constant \ from ob- 
served stress at constant L. In our present nota- 
tion and with sufficient approximation, this 
equation is 


F(A, T) = F(L,T) — (8/3)(T—To)L(@F/dL). (5) 


We have ignored here the volume changes re- 
sulting from changes in mean pressure acting on 
the bulk compressibility, but calculations show 
that in the experiments to be analyzed such 
volume changes are quite negligible. 

A check on the equivalence of the two experi- 
mental procedures (i.e., observing the stress as a 
function of the temperature at constant elonga- 
tion or, in the second method, at constant length) 


*M. Mooney, J. App. Phys. 19, 434 (1948). 
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Fic. 1. The solid curve is a portion of the stress-strain 
curve obtained from data observed at constant elonga- 
tions; the dashed curve was obtained from observations 
at constant length by correcting for the temperature 
change. 


is provided by the data on GR-S obtained by 
Roth and Wood.° 

The results obtained by the two methods are 
illustrated in Fig. 1, where a portion of the stress- 
strain curves at 0° is plotted in the neighborhood 
of A\=1.5. The solid curve is a stress-strain 
curve obtained by plotting the stress tempera- 
ture data at a constant elongation. The dashed 
curve is the stress-strain curve obtained from 
the data observed at constant length, after cor- 
recting, by Eq. (5), for the effect of the change in 
temperature upon the elongation. It is seen 
that the stress corrected to constant elongation 
lies above the stress observed at constant 
elongation. 

One explanation for the discrepancy described 
here may be that the temperature cycle involved 
in the experiment where the length of the sample 


TABLE I. Values of coefficients in Eq. (2). Units of 
values in parenthesis are lbs./in.? for Go and Ho, lbs./in?. 
degree for G,; and H,. All other values are in g/cm™ 
and g/cm degree“. 














Compound Go Gi }Ho 4A 

1. Hevea-commercial gum* 1030 4.5 — 1860 6.2 

2. Hevea 100-S8> 900 5.0 — 2640 6.6 

3. Hevea gum¢* 385 7.4 —1180 5.2 
(5.5) (0.10) (—16.8) (0.074) 

4. GR-S gum4 — 343 8.0 —245 A] 

(—4.9) (0.11) (—3.5) (0.027) 

5. Hycar® 150 4.8 —9510 ‘ 

2390 0.7 


6. Neoprene! 








« See reference 12. 

> Unpublished data from Professor Guth. 

¢ Anthony, Gaston, and Guth, J. Phys. Chem. 46, 826 (1942). 

4L. A. Wood and F. L. Roth, J. App. Phys. 15, 781 (1944). A 

eL. E. Peterson, R. L. Anthony, and E. Guth, Ind. Eng. Chem. 34, 
1349 (1942). 

{L. R. G. Treloar, Trans. Faraday Soc. 36, 538 (1940). 


5F. L. Roth and L. A. Wood, J. App. Phys. 15, 749 
(1944). 
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Fic. 2. Hevea, compound 1, commercial stock dur. 40. 


is held constant produces a small elongation 
cycle, and that the slope of the line joining the 
corrected stress and the observed stress corre- 
sponds to the dynamic modulus of the stock in 
such small cycle rather than to the local slope 
of the over-all stress-strain curve. The latter 
slope was the only one derivable from published 
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Fic. 3. Hevea, compound 2, 100 rubber—8 sulfur. 
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Fic. 4. Hevea, compound 3. 


thermoelasticity data; but Wiegand and Snyder® 
have shown that the modulus of elasticity in a 
short cycle of elongation about a mean value 
different from zero is much larger than the 
modulus obtained from the ‘‘equilibrium”’ stress- 
strain curve. In view of this work, it is felt that, 
if it is possible to apply thermodynamic methods 
to this system at all, the correct modulus for 
use in Eq. (5) is the one obtained by executing 
an elongation cycle comparable in amplitude to 
the cycle produced by the temperature changes. 
The discrepancy shown in Fig. 1 is in the direc- 
tion to be expected on the basis of this discussion. 


ANALYSIS OF THERMOELASTICITY DATA 


Since the discrepancy between the observed 
and calculated curve is small, it was ignored and 
the value of the coefficients in Eq. (2) were cal- 


‘culated from the experimental data after being 


corrected by Eq. (5) for the effect of temperature 
upon the elongation. The coefficients are given 
in Table I. 
The entropy contribution to the stress is 
T(OF/d8T) =$GiTP(A)+3AHiTQ(A). = (6) 


The energy contribution to the stress is 
F—T(OF/dT) =3GoP(A)+2HQ(A). = (7) 





°W. B. Wiegand and J. W. Snyder, Trans. Inst. Rub. 
Ind. 10, 324 (1934). 
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The curves obtained.at a single temperature 
with these coefficients are plotted in Figs. 2-7. 
The three points at a given elongation show the 
total (observed) stress, the slope multiplied by 
the absolute temperature or the entropy part 
of the stress, and the intercept on the stress axis 
or the energy part of the stress. The constants 
of A, B, C, and D in Eq. (4) were fitted to the 
data by the method of least squares. The agree- 
ment between the calculated curves and the ob- 
served data is fairly good. 


TESTS OF STATISTICAL MECHANICAL 
THEORY OF ELASTICITY 


The coefficients of Eq. (2) provide two tests 
for the statistical theory of elasticity. The funda- 
mental assumption of the statistical theory is 
that the entropy change is responsible for the 
stress. If this is true, then 


—lim[(0S/0) 7, p/ F] 
1 


Wall’ observed that the statistical theory pre- 
dicted that H would be equal to G in Mooney’s 
equation. Since the statistical method considers 
only the entropy of deformation, we take the 
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Fic. 5. GR-S, compound 4, 


7F. T. Wall, J. Chem. Phys. 10, 485 (1942). 
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prediction to mean 


These two predictions can be tested with the 
values of the moduli listed in Table |. Results 
are shown in Table II. 

Variance analyses have been made to deter- 
mine if the deviations from unity of the two 
ratios of Eqs. (8) and (9) are significant. This 
was done by computing the variances for the 
independent coefficients A, B, C, and D in Eq. 
(4). From these variances, the variance of each 
ratio was calculated by the theory of propaga- 
tion of errors. Values of the ratios, their standard 
deviations, and an estimate of their significance 
is given in Table il. Columns 2 and 4 in Table II 
give the probability, obtained by applying 
Student’s ¢ test, that the departure of the ob- 
served ratio from unity is due to chance errors. 
A probability of 0.05 indicates that the differ- 
ence between the observed ratio and unity is 
significant. A probability less than 0.01 is an 
indication that the difference is highly significant. 
It is to be remembered that variance analysis 
deals only with chance errors; systematic errors 
are beyond its power. 
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Fic. 6. Hycar, compound 5. 
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Fic. 7. Neoprene, compound 6. 


CONCLUSIONS DERIVED FROM THE 
STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


A. Hevea Gum Compounds 


For all the Hevea compounds, Figs. 2—4,*** the 
ratio H,/G, is not significantly different from 
unity. Hence the equation of state derived from 
the statistical theory adequately represents the 
entropy contribution to the stress. The ratio 
GiT/(Got+GiT) is significantly different from 
unity. Hence the energy change makes a sig- 
nificant contribution to the stress at low elonga- 
tions. The fact that the internal energy first 
increases, then decreases rapidly, suggests that 
there may be two mechanisms by which the 
energy changes with elongation. The decrease 
in energy can be attributed to crystallization 

TaBLeE II. Ratios and their significance. By the sta- 
tistical theory, H1/G1=GiT/(Got+GiT) =1. P is the prob- 


ability that the observed value in the preceding column 
differs from 1 because of chance errors. 








GiT/(Go+GiT) 4 





Compound Ai /Gi, or @ P 
1. Hevea-commercial gum* 1.37 +058 >0.5 0.57 +005 <0.001 
2. Hevea 100-S8> 132 +038 >05 0.63 +004 <0.001 
3. Hevea gum* 0.71 +0.18 0.22 0.85 =+0.03 0.018 
4. GR-5 gum4 0.24 +0.13 0.005 1.18 +0.09 0.10 
5. Hycar* 5.26 +28 0.14 0.28 +010 <0.001 
6. Neoprene* 60 +265 >05 0.77 +033 <0.05 








*** The authors are indebted to Professor Guth for the 
data shown in Fig. 2. 
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induced by high stretch, but the cause of the 
initial rise in energy is not obvious. 


B. GR-S 


For the one GR-S compound reported, Fig. 5, 
the ratio G,T/(Go+GiT) is not significantly dif- 
ferent from one, showing that the entropy con- 
tribution is practically the whole stress. On the 
other hand, /7,/G, is significantly and consider- 
ably different from one; hence in this case the 
statistical equation of state does not represent 
even approximately the form of the entropy- 
elongation curve. Since, by ‘x-ray analysis, GR-S 
does not crystallize appreciably, the negative 
energy component of stress is unexpected and, 
so far, unexplained. 


C. Hycar and Neoprene 


The scattering of the data, Figs. 6 and 7, for 
these two stocks at low elongations is large, and 
the precision of the ratio H,/G, is very low. 
However, the statistical equation will fit the 
data within their experimental error. The ratio 
GiT/(Got+GiT) is significantly different from 
one in both cases, showing that the energy con- 
tributions are significant. 


THERMOELASTIC EFFECTS FROM TWISTING 
COUPLE MEASUREMENTS 


Recently in this laboratory a series of experi- 
ments were performed to determine with high 
precision the thermoelasticity effects at very 
small deformations. The need for such measure- 
ments arises from two facts: (1) the statistical 
theory of elasticity ignores crystallization effects 
and hence is vaid only for low elongations before 
crystallization or any other phase change is in- 
duced by the elongation, and (2) current methods 





TABLE III. Relative coefficient of thermoelasticity. 











Compound J =(AC/C)(T/AT) 
Hevea gum (6 compounds) 0.96—1.00 
GR-S (2 compounds) 1.18* 
Hycar OR-15 1.16* 
Neoprene GN 1.01 
Polymethylpentadiene 1.15* 
Polyisoprene ag 
Perbunan 1.16* 
Butyl 1.04 
Thiokol FA 


1.04 








* Significantly different from 1 at the 5 percent level. 
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of measuring thermoelasticity in elongation are 
relatively inaccurate at low elongations. 

The specimen, a cured gum stock, was in the 
form of a rectangular rod, approximately 75 X io 
X3 in. It was first held twisted 1 revolution for 
15 minutes in a Dewar flask of water at 70°C 
to permit relaxation to an approximately steady 
value of the twisting couple. The temperature 
was then changed repeatedly from 2°C to 50°C 
and back, while the twisting couple of the sample 
was measured by means of an opposing steel 
suspension ribbon. The sample is permitted to 
expand freely in the longitudinal as well as 
lateral direction, and consequently the extent 
of the shearing deformation in any element of 
the sample is unaltered by thermal expansion. 

The relative coefficient of thermoelasticity 
calculated from the measurements is 


J =(AC/C)(T/AT), 


where C is the twisting couple and T is absolute 
temperature. If the stress results entirely from 
entropy, J =1; and if it is found experimentally 
that J/=1+j, then —j is the fractional contribu- 
tion to the total stress arising from internal 
energy change. The value of J has been deter- 
mined for nine different polymers. The data are 
presented in Table III. J is approximately 1 in 
all cases; the small departures from 1.0 are sig- 
nificant in five cases. In all cases where there is 
a significant departure from 1, 7>0, and the in- 
ternal energy decreases with deformation. 

The agreement between the two methods of 
determining the entropy contribution to the 
stress is not good. However, the experimental 
evidence indicates that the torsional test is the 
more reliable of the two and the results obtained 
with it give stronger support to the statistical 
theory of elasticity than can be found in measure- 
ments with the elongation method. 

While these data thus conform approximately 
to the prediction that the stress is proportional 
to the absolute temperature, we can infer nothing 
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from these results regarding the predicted rela- 
tionship between the factor of proportionality 
and the molecular structure of the material. 

It is to be observed that in this analysis we 
have accepted the usual assumption that the 
experimental technique in this field is adequate 
to yield essentially true.equilibrium stress-strain 
curves. This assumption may be questionable. 

Gee‘ shows that if a loaded sample is swelled 
with a volatile liquid and then deswelled, the 
stable length is increased. With the swelling 
technique, Gee finds that force at a given X is 
proportional to absolute temperature within ex- 
perimental error; but the stress-strain curves do 
not follow the kinetic theoretical relationship, 
f=G(A—1/)%). It is possible to calculate a from 
the form of Gee’s curves (for the dry stocks), 
and it is found that a=.1 for Hevea, Buna-N, 
Thiokol, Neoprene-GN, and GR-S. These re- 
sults are definitely in disagreement with the 
statistically significant values of a in Table II 
of the present paper. It is possible, that these 
differences in a are due to differences in com- 
pounding and curing; but it seems much more 
probable that they are due to differences in ex- 
perimental procedures. 

The outstanding conclusion from this critical 
work is that experimental techniques in this 
field need improvement. Even the extremely 
laborious swelling and deswelling technique may 
not give true equilibrium curves, as Gee himself 
rightly points out. 

In spite of imperfections of method, it now 
seems definitely established that force at a given 
deformation is closely, but probably not exactly, 
proportional to absolute temperature. But there 
is still considerable doubt concerning a and the 
precise form of the stress-strain curve; and 
whether the statistical theory of elasticity is cor- 
rect in this respect remains an open question. In 
deciding this question, stress-strain curves in 
both elongation and compression of the same 
samples would probably be helpful. 
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Creep, Recovery, and Permanent Set for GR-S and Hevea* 


S. D. GEHMAN 
Research Laboratories, The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio** 


(Received January 23, 1948) 


A study was made of creep, recovery, and permanent 
set for Hevea and GR-S over a 1000-hr. period and a range 
of elongations at 35° C. Creep for GR-S is greater than for 
Hevea. The stress for GR-S is considered to be supported 
to a greater extent by a relatively unstable secondary 
bond structure. This is consistent with the large creep 
values for GR-S at low elongations and the large ratio of 
primary or recoverable creep to permanent set. Hevea, in 
contrast, shows low creep at both high and low elongations 
and maximum creep at intermediate elongations for which 
the structure is heterogeneous, consisting of amorphous 
and crystalline phases. 

A procedure was worked out for determining the con- 
tribution of permanent set to the observed creep. The 
creep curves were concave to the strain axis when plotted 


REEP, the slow progressive deformation or 

flow which occurs under stress for a great 
many materials, is especially prominent for 
elastomers. But creep also presents technical 
problems in the use of metals at high tempera- 
tures and has been observed in nature on a grand 
scale for ice and rocks and in the laboratory for 
glass and all sorts of high polymers, including 
natural and synthetic textiles, rubbers, and 
plastics. Against this background of information, 
the fact emerges that many aspects of creep 
phenomena are very much the same wherever 
they are observed. Since the time of Maxwell, 
creep has been thought of and described in terms 
of ideal molecular mechanical models consisting 
of springs and dashpots.'~* These models have 
sufficed to explain the general character of the 
results, but calculations become unwieldy and 
of limited significance for systems with unspeci- 
fied molecular units of flow and distributions of 
relaxation times. Because of the variety of types 


* Presented at the Fifth Meeting of the Division of 
High-Polymer Physics, American Physical Society, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, December 29-30, 1947. 

** Contribution No. 151 from Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company Research Laboratory. 

1]. M. Burgers, “First report on viscosity and plas- 
ticity,’’ Acad. Sci. Amsterdam (1935). 

2H. Leaderman, “Elastic and creep properties of fila- 
mentous materials and other high polymers,” Textile 
Foundation, Washington, 1943. 

*C. Mack, J. App. Phys. 17, 1086 (1946). 
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against logarithmic time. After correction was made for 
permanent set, they were found to be approximately linear, 
thus extending the range of application of the Tobolsky- 
Eyring theory of creep. 

At the start of the creep test the flow appears to be due 
largely to the reversible yielding of relatively weak bonds 
which can reform under the action of the elastic network 
when the stress is removed. For longer periods of time, or 
for higher elongations, the flow involves more deep seated 
changes in structure. Larger uhits of structure are dis- 
placed or stronger bonds broken with resultant permanent 
molecular displacements upon removal of the stress. For 
Hevea at high elongations all of the flow was accounted 
for by permanent set. 


of molecular structures for which creep occurs, 
it is apparent that any molecular theory must be 
on a very broad basis. Since creep phenomena 
for diversified materials are so similar, it is to be 
expected that definite and convincing deductions 
from experimental curves in regard to the mo- 
lecular structure and flow units and mechanisms 
of flow will be difficult. The reaction rate con- 
cepts of molecular flow developed by Eyring 
are sufficiently general to be used for molecular 
theories of creep.‘~? In applying the theory to a 
network molecular structure,‘ Tobolsky and 
Eyring assumed that the primary network units 
did not break and that segment motion could be 
neglected. The flow under constant stress because 
of breaking or slipping of secondary bonds was 
deduced to obey an equation of the form 

S=a+t+6 logt, (1) 
where S is the strain and a and } are parameters, 
the values of which depend upon the temperature 
and the molecular magnitudes used in the theory. 
The theory does not apply directly for creep 
recovery, which is activated by internal molec- 
ular forces. 


(1943) Tobolsky and H. Eyring, J. Chem. Phys. 11, 125 
5P. J. Blatz and A. V. Tobolsky, J. Chem. Phys. 14, 
113 (1946). 
®W. Kauzmann, Metals Tech. 8, 57 (1941). 
7Dushman, Dunbar, and Huthsteiner, J. App. Phys. 
15, 108 (1944). 
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Although the deductions from this molecular 
theory of creep conform in a general way to the 
observations, there is much to be desired in 
regard to specificity as to the types of bonds, 
bond strengths, or activation energies and units 
of flow involved. It is doubtful if the molecular 
constants, which must be deduced from experi- 
mental creep results, are really constant for a 
very wide range of experimental conditions. 
These difficulties may be inherent in the char- 
acter of molecular network structures, since it is 
reasonable to suppose that a distribution of 
secondary bond strengths exists so that confusion 
may arise in trying to distinguish between effects 
from strong secondary bonds and primary bonds. 
Likewise, there may be an indefiniteness in the 
size of the units of flow. 

Andrews, Tobolsky, and Hanson® have pro- 
posed a molecular theory of permanent set for 
rubber during relaxation at elevated tempera- 
tures which assumes that new network chains are 
formed during relaxation. These new chains are 
at equilibrium in the stretched condition. They 
are considered, therefore, to resist retraction 
when the load is removed. The general ideas 
would be applicable for permanent set occurring 
during a creep test, but it is doubtful if many 
new primary bonds of the type contemplated are 
formed at more moderate temperatures. Hence 
it is desirable to explain the permanent set 
observed after creep tests such as will be de- 
scribed on the basis of some irreversible flow 
mechanism without using the 
primary bond formation. 


idea of new 

The experiments here reported were under- 
taken with the idea that additional information 
on creep and flow processes, and hence molecular 
structure for GR-S and other rubbers, might be 
obtained by measuring creep for a range of 
elongations and cures and correlating the results 
with the corresponding observations of creep 
recovery and permanent set. In the case of 
Hevea, creep phenomena at higher elongations 
are complicated by the occurrence of progressive 
crystallization during the tests,*!° Comparison 








8’ Andrews, Tobolsky, and Hanson, J. App. Phys. 17, 
352 (1946). 

9J. E. Field, J. App. Phys. 12, 23 (1941). 

© A. J. Wildschut, Rubber Chem. and Tech. 17, 854 
(1944); Physica 10, 571 (1943). 
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with GR-S should be instructive for studying 
this effect. 

The occurrence of creep is one of the funda- 
mental limitations of elastomers in many appli- 
cations, so that a better understanding of how it 
comes about may have technical importance as 
well as significance for the general knowledge 
and theory of the molecular structure of elas- 
tomers. Creep is a manifestation of imperfect 
elasticity which, under other circumstances, may 
become apparent as stress relaxation and hys- 
tersis. A review of creep studies, from the engi- 
neering standpoint, has been given in a recent 
British publication." The general mathematical 
relationships between creep and relaxation based 
on the superposition principle and linear me- 
chanical models have been recently presented 
by Gross.” 


METHODS OF DESIGNATING CREEP 


In engineering usage, creep for rubber is 
usually defined as the percent change in elonga- 
tion, compression, or shear in any specified time. 
Figure 1 represents a plot of the gauged length 
of a test piece against the time. The initial 
elongation is 100(/,—J)/lo. The elongation at 
time ¢ is 100(/,—/,) /1o. The increase in elongation 
is 100(/,—1,)/lo. The percent increase in elonga- 
tion is 100(/,—/,)/(l,—l)). This is usually used 
as a measure of the creep. One of the ideas 
behind this definition is to secure a result which 
is relatively independent of the magnitude of the 
initial deformation. It will be seen from the 


| LOAD REMOVED 
| CREEP / 


— 





LENGTH 


SECOVERY AL. (PERMANENT 
2 “ } SEY) 

















Fic. 1. Diagram of deformations in creep and 
recovery processes. 


“Creep phenomena, natural and synthetic rubbers,” 
Users’ Memo. No. U 12, The Services Rubber Investiga- 
tions, London. 


2 B. Gross, J. App. Phys. 18, 212 (1947). 
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Fic. 2. Curves illustrating extrapolation to zero time. 


data presented later that the definition does not 
accomplish this purpose very well. 

A complication arises in the use of the defini- 
tion in that it is necessary to select some arbi- 
trary time interval as marking the end of the 
initial elongation and at which to measure /,. 
To avoid uncertainty in determining this initial 
elongation, the ratio /,/l, has been used by 
Wildschut’® to designate creep. This has the 
disadvantage of not furnishing any basis for 
distinguishing between the ordinary elastic de- 
formation and the subsequent slow deformation 
usually thought of as creep. 

In this work it will be assumed that creep 
processes of flow start simultaneously with the 
ordinary elastic deformation, so that the ordinary 
elastic deformation is to be deduced by extrapo- 
lation of a suitable long term creep curve to zero 
time. In the experiments to be described, this 
procedure applies a correction but does not 
change the results materially from those secured 
by using the period of extrapolation as the 
arbitrary start of the creep process. 

The same notation as that shown in Fig. 1 may 
be used, but /, is now thought of as being the 
stretched length resulting from the ordinary 
elastic deformation alone, a correction having 
been made for any contribution caused by creep. 
ly is the initial unstretched length, and /; the 
stretched length at any time ¢. The relative 
_length, R.L., is here defined as the ratio /,/l,. 
The ordinary elastic elongation, /o, is given by 


Ey= ; —, (1) 
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It follows that 


l, Eo 
- = RL(—+1). (2) 

lo 100 
The elongation, £;, at any time, ¢, is given by 
E,.= R.L.(E,+ 100) — 100. (3) 


The percent creep, as previously defined, can 
now be expressed as 


E, —E, 
percent creep = 100— 





0 


= 100(R.L.—1){ — 





Eo+100 
). (4) 
0 


During a creep test the rubber usually acquires 
a permanent set which becomes apparent when 
the test is discontinued at time ¢. Let Aly be the 
increment to J» due to permanent set. The 
contribution which Al, made to the length, /;, 
is, to a first approximation 


Eo +100 
ai(———). 
100 


To secure the value of the primary, i.e., reversible 
or recoverable, creep, the observed value should 
be corrected for the permanent set. This can be 
done by subtracting the above quantity from /, 
in the definition of creep as given by Eq. (4). 
When this is done, it follows that 





primary creep = observed creep 


Eo+100 
-( —) ‘permanent set. (5) 
Eo 





The values are in percents. 

An advantage of expressing the creep as 
percent change in elongation is that it permits 
this simple subtractive correction for the perma- 
nent set. 

A method which appears to permit the deter- 
mination of the ordinary elastic elongation with 
an accuracy which is satisfactory for these 
experiments will now be described. With the 
relative length is plotted against the time, curves 
are secured such as those of Fig. 2. These can be 
extrapolated from the five minute point to zero 
time with reasonable precision, so that the length 
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measured at five minutes after load application 
can be corrected to give the length corresponding 
to the ordinary elastic deformation. Usually the 
correction is not very large. For the curves 
shown in Fig. 2, it is 1.5 percent and 3.5 percent, 
respectively, for the high and low elongation. 

When the load is removed after the creep test, 
there is an initial rapid retraction followed by a 
slow retraction which is called ‘recovery.” 
Recovery, like creep, is a flow process. Analo- 
gously to creep, it may be defined as the percent 
change in the initial deformation, the initial 
deformation being the rapid retraction when the 
load is removed. Or, to avoid the ambiguity 
involved in determining the initial deformation, 
the ordinary elastic deformation for recovery can 
be determined in the same manner as previously 
described for creep, i.e., by extrapolating the 
curve of relative length vs. time to zero time. 
According to these ideas, 


beum—lye 


percent recovery = 100 








; (6) 


r0~ fru 


where 


lo is the stretched length before the load is 
removed, 

l,, is the length at time ¢, 

l,. is the length corresponding to the ordinary 
elastic retraction. 


For recovery, let the relative length be defined as 


Lee 
R.L.=—. (7) 

Then, 
. 1-R.L.)I,, 


percent recovery = 100———— 


(8) 
1-0 oad 1 


This definition may be readily understood 
when it is realized that it has the same form as 
for the case of the creep of a test piece under 
compressive stress. The sequence of length 
changes which ensue upon removal of the load 
are analogous to those which occur for a test 
piece loaded in compression. 


EQUATIONS FOR CREEP CURVES 


The empirical description of creep curves for 
many different types of materials favors an 
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equation in which the strain is essentially a linear 
function of the logarithm of the time in the 
earlier stages of the creep process. This has been 
suggested by both Braun™ and Wildschut!® for 
rubber. 

Lyons" has advocated, as the most generally 
acceptable empirical law of creep, an equation 
of the form 


€=e,+at+dlogt. (9) 


e is the strain at time ¢. €:,, a, and b are param- 
eters, the values of which depend upon the 
material and experimental conditions. 

At the start of the creep process the loga- 
rithmic term predominates. For longer times, 
the linear term becomes more important. The 
result of this is that when the strain is plotted 
against logarithmic time, the straight line ob- 
tained at the start tends to bend toward the 
strain axis as time goes on. 


EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


The procedure for making the creep measure- 
ments consisted of hanging weights on 4-in. wide, 
2-mm gauge, dumbbell test pieces in a constant 
temperature cabinet with glass sides through 
which the. samples could be observed with a 
measuring microscope. The arrangements are 
apparent in Fig. 3. The temperature was 35°C. 
It has been found advantageous to determine 
the gauged length as the distance between the 
ends of two lines ruled parallel to the length of 











Fic. 3. Photograph of creep test apparatus. 


3M. L. Braun, Physics 7, 421 (1936). 
4 W. J. Lyons, J. App. Phys. 17, 472 (1946). 
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the test piece with a ruling pen and white, 
pigmented rubber cement. If the lines are ruled 
across the test piece, they are broadened upon 
stretching. When ruled parallel to the length of 
the test piece, the ends are sharpened upon 
stretching and furnish very satisfactory points 
upon which to set the cross hair of the measuring 
microscope. 

The creep tests were made under constant 
load conditions, the stress increasing during the 
test because of reduction of cross section as 
creep progressed. An experimental procedure has 
been used by Speakman" to avoid this effect. 
It would also be possible to make corrections for 
the change in area from a family of curves at 
different elongations, as suggested by Wildschut.'® 
Since this involves the assumption that the 
structure is independent of the time-load rela- 
tionship, it did not seem advisable to do this. 

Constant stress conditions would permit more 
exact comparison with present theories, but the 


. results would have less practical significance. 


Permanent set was determined 1000 hrs. after 
the load was removed, the test pieces remaining 
in the thermostat at 35°C. To determine the 
permanent set resulting from various durations 
of the creep test, it was, of course, necessary to 
use a different test piece for each point of the 
curve. 
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Fic. 4. Effect of elongation on creep. 


% J. B. Speakman, J. Textile Inst. 17, T472 (1926). 
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COMPOUNDS 


The formulas for the compounds used are 
given below : 


GR-S 100 
Hevea 100 100 
Sulfur 2.0 2.75 3.0 
Zinc oxide 5.0 5.0 3.0 
Captax 1.5 1.35 1.0 
Stearic acid 2.0 3.0 4.0 
Softener 3.0 3.0 3.75 
Phenyl-8-naphthylamine 1.0 2.0 1.0 
E.P.C. black 50.0 50.0 

RESULTS 


Figures 4 and 5 show plots of percent creep vs. 
logarithmic time for a series of elongations for 
Hevea gum stock and Hevea and GR-S tread 
stocks. The structural changes which occur 
because of crystallization make the creep phe- 
nomena for Hevea complicated and difficult to 
interpret. It is noteworthy that the Hevea stocks 
show the greatest creep rates for intermediate 
elongations where the structure is partly amor- 
phous and partly crystalline, a fact which has 
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Fic. 5. Effect of elongation on creep. 


already been recorded in the literature.’ For 
GR-S, on the other hand, creep diminishes 
monotonously for higher elongations. This con- 
trast in the effect of elongation on the creep for 
the two types of rubber correlates to some extent 
with hysteresis and relaxation observations 
which show GR-S to improve relative to Hevea 
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in respect to both relaxation and hysteresis at 
higher elongations.'® The mechanical instability 
of the molecular structure of GR-S at low 
elongations appears to be a fundamental weak- 
ness in comparison with Hevea. 

All of the creep curves shown exhibit a 
characteristic concavity toward the strain axis 
when the ordinate is logarithmic time. Figures 6, 
7, and 8 illustrate creep curves before and after 
correcting for permanent set. The correction im- 
proves the linearity of the creep curves. Fre- 
quently, it results in a slight curvature in the 
opposite direction. Considering the approximate 
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Fic. 6. Creep, recovery, and permanent set 
for GR-S tread stock. 


nature of the correction, the assumption that 
the true primary creep curve would be essentially 
linear in this type of plot seems to be well 
justified. 

The general empirical equation for creep 
curves, Eq. (9), accounts for the curvature on the 
semilog plot by means of a linear term repre- 
senting a viscous type, constant-rate flow. 
Permanent set is not linear with time, as shown 
by the curves of Fig. 9, although it becomes 
linear after a relatively short time. Hence the 
contribution of permanent set to creep does not 
correspond exactly to this linear term, although 
correction for permanent set has the effect of 
making the creep very closely a logarithmic 
function of the time for the cases studied. 


~ 16H. A. Braendle and W. B. Wiegand, J. App. Phys. 15, 
304 (1944). 
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Fic. 7. Creep, recovery, and permanent set 
for GR-S tread stock, 


Figures 6, 7, and 8 also show recovery curves. 
The rate of recovery is considerably less than 
the creep rate. The recovery curves show some 
curvature in the opposite direction from that of 
the creep curves since a constant length must be 
approached asymptotically as time goes on, 
whereas in a creep test the length may increase 
indefinitely until rupture. Recovery is activated 
by the residual retractive tendencies of the 
network structure, a return to a condition of 
higher entropy. Theories of creep which require 
an external force to supply the activating stress 
do not apply directly. 

Although, from Figs. 6 and 7, the recovery 
curves for GR-S are rather insensitive to the 
elongation for the creep test, they show a 
systematic dependence on the duration of the 
creep test, as illustrated in Fig. 10. As might be 
expected, the residual elastic forces in the net- 
work structure depend upon the deformation 
which remains because of primary creep when 
the load is removed after the creep test. The 


TABLE I. Creep and permanent set for GR-S 
tread stock; Eo = 83%. 
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Permanent Creep (%) Primary Primary creep 
Cure set (%) (1000 hrs.) creep (%) permanent set 
50/275 34 138 63 1.9 
70/275 23 89 38 1.7 
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Fic. 8. Creep, recovery, and permanent set 
for Hevea gum stock. 


magnitude of this deformation depends, in turn, 
upon the duration of the creep test. 

The effect of cure on creep and permanent set 
for GR-S is shown by the curves in Figs. 11 and 
12. The 35- and 50-minute cures are decidedly 
under optimum cure and show large values for 
creep and permanent set. 

Table | gives data on the relative proportion 
of permanent set and primary creep in depen- 
dence on cure. 

The strengthening of the primary valence 
network structure by vulcanization could reduce 
flow by reducing the rate, the magnitude, or 
both the rate and magnitude of the molecular 
displacements. It is reasonable to suppose that 
only the larger unit molecular flow processes 
result in permanent set. Since the proportion of 
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Fic. 9. Dependence of permanent set on 
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primary creep to permanent set was not affected 
appreciably by the extent of the vulcanization, 
it is most probable that vulcanization reduced 
of the unit molecular flow processes 
an affecting their size distribution or 
haracter. As vulcanization progresses, 
part of the stress is carried by the 
stable primary valence network, but 
‘ular units of flow which remain appear 
to function in essentially the same way. For 
short term creep tests, up to about 48 hours, it 
was found that vulcanization did tend to reduce 
primary creep relative to permanent set, but the 
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Fic. 11. Effect of cure on creep. 
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Fic. 12. Effect of cure on permanent set. 
long term tests here reported seem to be of more 
general significance. 

Figure 13 presents data secured for the GR-S 
tread stock with 20 parts of plasticizer (Paraflux) 
added. The possible lubrication of secondary 
valence bonds by the plasticizer has a sur- 
prisingly small effect on both the permanent set 
and the primary creep, although some enhance- 
ment of primary creep is definitely indicated. 
Any instability introduced into the molecular 
structure by the plasticizer was very nearly 
compensated for, as far as flow was concerned, 
by the lower stress applied to the plasticized 
stock in this test. It would be very desirable to 
extend the experiments to other temperatures to 
determine activation constants for the flow 
resulting in permanent set as compared to 
primary creep. This would be a means of 
securing additional information as to the molec- 
ular flow mechanisms responsible for the two 
types of flow. 
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Fic. 13. Effect of plasticizer on creep. 


For Hevea tread stock at high elongations all 
of the creep was accounted for by permanent set. 
What is known of the structure of Hevea at 
high elongations leads to the suggestion that, in 
this case, flow occurs in the amorphous material 
between the crystallites, with whole crystallites 
being displaced with reference to each other. 
Under such circumstances, the original relative 
molecular configurations cannot be reassumed 
upon removal of the stress. 
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A Theory of Commercial Yarn Testing* 


CHARLES J. GEYER, JR.,** C. H. ReICHARDT,*** AND GEORGE HALsEyt 
(Received January 30, 1948) 


A method has been devised for the application of the 
theory of the three-element shear model of Eyring and 
co-workers to textiles which does not necessitate the 
location of the “basic spring line’’ and thus is readily 
applicable to both yarn and fiber tests and to the com- 
mercial inclined-plane and pendulum-type testers. It is 
also applicable as a first approximation to those textiles 
which do not possess a “basic spring line’’ as such. The 
method employs the conventional spring constants or 
elastic moduli, but determination of the viscous constant 
involves the magnitude of the relaxation in constant rate 
of elongation experiments (or the magnitude of the creep 


A THEORY OF COMMERCIAL YARN TESTING 


T might be expected that tests which measure 
the stress-strain relationships of yarns and 
filaments should agree, when the yarn is manu- 
factured of continuous filaments. With staple 
fibers such as cotton and wool, where the yarn is 
constructed of short lengths held together by 
friction, agreement would not be expected. One 
feature of a yarn which prevents it from being 
considered as a bundle of filaments is the twist. 
It has been shown, however, that the twist of a 
yarn up to normal degrees of twist, i.e., approxi- 
mately five turns per inch, has no apparent 
effect on the stress-strain characteristics of a 
textile. 

Proceeding further in the consideration of yarn 
and single filament testing, it is known that the 
majority of the yarn tests on commercial testing 
devices, because of the magnitudes of the forces 
involved, does not obtain the sensitivity with 
which practically all single filament tests are 
carried out. Therefore, many of the theories 
advanced to explain the stress-strain relation- 


ships of textiles, requiring complicated pro- 


cedures performed on a sensitive apparatus, have 


* Contribution of The Textile Foundation, Frick Chemi- 
cal Laboratory of Princeton University, and The American 
Viscose Corporation. Presented at the Fifth Meeting of 
the Division of High-Polymer Physics, American Physical 
Society, Chicago, Illinois, December 29-30, 1947. 

** American Viscose Corporation, Front Royal, Virginia 
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in constant rate of loading experiments) from the upper 
envelope per interval of time. The relationship has been 
employed to establish the correlation between the visco- 
elastic properties of “‘slashed’’ and ‘“‘unslashed"’ viscose 
tire cord rayon yarns and also to show the identity of 
single filament stress-strain relationships with those of 
yarns of normal twist of the same textile. The simplicity 
of technique which enables this method to be used as a 
routine laboratory test for the determination of the visco- 
elastic properties of textiles affords it an advantage over 
previous methods, which were’ often unsatisfactory from 
both a theoretical and an experimental viewpoint. 


been worked out for single filament experiments. 
These theories are not readily applied to or 
obtained from yarn tests because of their 
complexity. 

The mechanical properties of a number of 
textile fibers and filaments have been treated 
successfully on the basis of the theory of the 
three-element shear model of Eyring and co- 
workers.' This model (Fig. 1) is made up of a 
spring, S2, in parallel with a Maxwell unit 
consisting of a spring, Si, in series with a non- 
Newtonian dashpot, the dashpot being defined 
by the hyperbolic sine law of Eyring’s theory of 
viscosity. Application of the theory of this model 
involves the location of a “basic spring line.” 
The spring line (cf. dotted line in Fig. 3) may be 
defined as the locus of points of no relaxation, 
i.e., points in a stress-strain plot at which there 
is no instantaneous relaxation in either direction. 
The distance between the spring line and the 
upper envelope of the stress-strain curve repre- 
sents the force on the Maxwell unit, and there- 
fore on the dashpot, at any given elongation. 
The elastic moduli are given by the two slopes. 
From the shape of the curve in the yield region, 
the shape of the relaxation curve, or the differ- 
ence between the forces on the dashpot at 
differing rates of elongation, or loading, the 
viscous constants can be calculated. These four 
constants are then used to characterize a textile 


1G. Halsey, ‘‘ Non-linear viscous elasticity and the Eyring 
shear model,” J. App. Phys. 18, 1072 (1947). 
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and knowledge of them allows the prediction of 
the stress-strain curve of a textile. 

Applications of this theory had two major 
drawbacks: 1. the experimental technique was 
complicated and often required the use of sevéral 
samples to obtain the viscous constants; 2. for 
the majority of fibers, the three-element model 
is applicable to the first approximation only. 

To explain the limitations introduced by this 
latter point, it would be advantageous first to 
consider the properties of the three-element 
model. Cellulose acetate obeys the theory of the 
three-element model extremely well. For one, 
determination of the spring line is straight- 
forward and, secondly, each loop of a recycling 
curve is superimposable on any other loop. On 
the other hand, in the case of viscose rayon or 
wool a single basic spring line is either non- 
existent or cannot be determined experimentally. 
This does not exclude altogether the use of the 
three-element model theory for these textiles, 
since by assuming a spring line which by defini- 
tion must pass through the origin and be parallel 
to the upper envelope, these textiles can be 
fairly well characterized. One might say then, 
that the three-element model theory applies in 
these cases to the first approximation. To illus- 
trate the difficulties arising when the three- 
element model theory is applied in this manner 
to viscose rayon it is advantageous to examine a 
typical stress-strain curve of viscose rayon (Fig. 
2). First, the return loops of a recycling curve 
are not superimposable, but the yield points 
broaden as the load and elongation increase. 
Secondly, instead of a simple basic spring line, 
viscose rayon shows an area below which a 
relaxation upward occurs and above which a 
relaxation downward occurs regardless of direc- 
tion of approach. Furthermore, a point of no 
relaxation can be located anywhere within the 
area by the process of bracketing. It is easy to 
see that such conditions make it extremely 
dificult to employ the three-element model 
theory since the location of the spring line and 
the shape of the yield point are both used in 
calculating the constants. Thus a method of 
applying the theory of Eyring and co-workers to 
textiles, which does not necessitate the location 
of the spring line or the shape of the yield point, 
would make the theory more applicable to 
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routine laboratory testing, as well as to research, 
on single filaments and yarns. 

With respect to yarn testing, the present 
routine laboratory tests to determine the visco- 
elastic behavior of textile yarns are inadequate, 
and a reduction to basic parameters is necessary. 
For example, the stress-strain curves of slashed 
and unslashed yarns are very dissimilar, although 
both may have been manufactured from the 
same stock. Again, the elongation to break 
curves of two rayons may be superimposable, 
although they may have been manufactured 
from dissimilar stocks and have very dissimilar 
elastic or recovery properties. 

The spring constants or elastic moduli are 
familiar constants, being merely the ratios of 
stress to strain and are obtained from the slopes 
of the stress-strain envelope. The first slope is 
equal to k; and ke, that is, to the sum of the 
spring constants of the open spring, S2, and of 
the closed spring, S;. The value of k2 is obtained 
directly from the second slope. Viscous constants, 
however, are less tangible terms and require 
definition. Considering a constant rate of elonga- 
tion experiment, a viscous constant 8 may be 
defined by 


where p is the experimental rate of elongation 
and K is the rate at which the fiber would 
lengthen at zero force, if every molecular jump 





Smee 








Fic. 1. Three-element model. 
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Fic. 2. Typical recycling stress-strain curve of 
viscose tire cord rayon, 


which shortens fibers were suppressed and all 
jumps which lengthen fibers were allowed. For 
constant rate of loading experiments, 


P 
jo—., 
Kk: 


where P is the experimental, rate of loading, A is 
as defined before, and kz is ‘the spring constant 
of the open spring S2. A related viscous constant, 
a, may be defined by the hyperbolic sine law 
governing the non-Newtonian dashpot. Thus 
assuming a symmetrical barrier opposing flow 


dl, 
—=K sinhaf, 
dt 


where di,/dt is the rate of extension of the 
dashpot, f is the force acting on it, and A is as 
defined above. The constant a is very largely a 
function of the molecular structure. For large 


‘values of 8, 


1 
a ~— 1n28. 


. 4) 


The normal method of calculating the viscous 
constants requires the use of the basic spring 
line and the two envelopes obtained at two very 
different rates of loading or elongation. A logical 
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first approach to the problem of determining the 
viscous constants without recourse to an experi- 
mentally determined spring line would be to 
attempt to calculate the viscous constant from a 
formula involving three rates of elongation or 
loading. However, the nature of the equation 
governing the viscous element is such that the 
ratio between the rates is independent of the 
viscous constants.! 

The new method of applying the three- 
element model theory was suggested by the 
experimental work of another person.? Unfortu- 
nately, the original data of Meredith, which 
covered almost the entire range of textile types 
and which were more than adequate for his work, 
could not be analyzed by this new method of 
applying the three-element theory since, as was 
discovered by subsequent correspondence, they 
did not have need for or adhere to a rigid time 
cycle which is needed for the new method. By a 
slight modification of Meredith’s original tech- 
nique this difficulty was easily overcome. 


II. THEORETICAL 


Every previous method of determining the 
various constants involving change of rate re- 
quired, naturally, a large change in rate of 
elongation or loading, which in general necessi- 
tated the use of two or more samples of the 
yarn or filament, and a knowledge of the location 
of the basic spring line. Determination of a 
viscous constant by the method set forth here 
involves the amount of relaxation in constant 
rate of elongation experiments or the amount of 
creep in constant rate of loading experiments per 
interval of time, requires no knowledge of the 
basic spring line, and can be carried out on one 
sample of a particular yarn or filament. 


A. Constant Rate of Elongation Experiments 


Consider the family of stress-strain curves 
(Fig. 3) obtained in a series of constant rate of 
elongation experiments from the fast rate 1 down 
to the fractional rate , where curve AB repre- 
sents the relaxation curve from the fast rate. 
From the theory of the three-element model the 


2 R. Meredith, “A comparison of the tensile elasticity 
of some textile fibers,”’ J. Textile Inst. 36, T147 (1945). 
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forcet{ on the viscous element is given by 


f=ki(l—-h), 


which on differentiation yields 


df dl dl; dl; 
-(5)-4(-4) 
dt dt dt dt 


where p=dil/dt, the rate of elongation of the 
sample. In the steady state, 





df 
—=kyp. 
dt 
Now 
df dAf 
dl\ dt} o 
df ; 
where r denotes the initial rate of relaxation, 
tho 


because the instantaneous rate of relaxation is 
determined by the force, which in the steady 
state under a constant rate equals kip. There- 
fore, any 


daf 
—=nk pi, (1) 
dAt 


where p; is the rate for the fast rate 1, and np; 
gives the rate for the constant rate curve that 
has the instantaneous value f, for fa. 

Now, taking the dimensional datum Af=f,—f; 
as the measured quantity, we have from previous 
considerations! 


1 
fn—fi=—(are sinhng—arc sinh). 
Qa 


If the spring line is sufficiently distant from the 
upper envelope to make £8 large, then the 
approximation for arc sinh can be employed, and 


1 
fn—fi=— Inn 
Qe 
or 
Inn Inn 
a2. =——_ = —. (2a) 
fr-fi Af 





tt It should be noted that “force’’ is used in this in- 
stance, although the term .‘‘stress”” might be more precise. 
However, this practice appears to be justified in the light 
of the simplicity of using “force’’ in plotting the data. No 
confusion should result from this usage. 
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The symbol a, denotes a limiting value of 
dimensional a as 8 becomes very large. Equation 
(2a) may be written 


N = e%a4f (2b) 


and substitution in (1) gives 


dAf 
: — =k, pyje*~*!. (3) 
dAt 
Integration gives 
e~%a4f = —a,k i p,At+constant. 


When Af=0, At=0, and the constant = 1. Thus 
e724 —1[= —axkpiAt, 


where Af is measured in the negative sense. 
For positive Af, 


e*.4/ —l=a,k)p Al. (4) 


The magnitude of relaxation, Af, in time, At, is 
measured, kip: is known, and a plot of the 
solution of 


e*—1=ax, (5) 


where x=a,4f and a=k,p,At/Af, can be used to 
determine a,. Values of x vs. a for the equation 
e*—1=a are given in Table III. 
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Fic. 3. Family of stress-strain curves for constant rate 
of elongation experiments. 
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B. Constant Rate of Loading Experiments 


The family of stress-strain curves obtained in 
constant rate of loading experiments from a fast 
rate 1 down to the fractional rate n, is repre- 
sented in Fig. 4. From the theory of the three- 
element model, the forces involved can be 
represented by 

F—f=k2l. 


Differentiating, 


dF df df dl 


_ P-——=k.—, 
dt dt dt dt 
where P=dF/dt, the rate of loading. In the 
steady state, 
dl 
P=k.—. 
dt 
Therefore, any 
dAl nP, 
—=—, (6) 
dat ke 


where P, is the rate of loading at the fast rate 1, 
and nP, gives the rate for the constant rate of 
loading curve that has the instantaneous value 
f, for f.. Since the instantaneous rate of creep is 
determined by the force, which is given by 


df| dl 
dt\ dt 

















ELONGATION -———> 


Fic. 4. Family of stress-strain curves for constant rate 
of loading experiments. 
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then 
Af= —k,Al. (7) 
As before, 


n=ereS, (8) 


Substitution of (7) gives 


= EF AF, (9) 
From (6) and (9) 
dAl 7 ot ory 
dAt kz 
Integration gives 
e*.*24! = q, P,At+constant. 
Where Al=0, At=0, and constant =1. Thus 
etok24!_ 1 =a,P At, (10) 


the extent of creep, A/, in time, Af, is measured, 
P, and k2 are known, and a plot of the solution of 


e*—1=ax, (5) 
where x=a,k2Al and a= P,At/k.Al, can be used 
to determine a,. 

Ill. EXPERIMENTAL 


The experimental procedure to be used is 
easily perceived from the previous diagrams. 
The fiber is elongated or loaded at constant rate 
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Fic. 5. Typical experimental curve for constant rate 
of loading experiments. 
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TaB_eE I. Unslashed yarn. 


























Rate of Breaking strength 
di Sample ee Rate of average sample 4 ki é ke Stress a 
enier ynes ms : g Z ynes ynes g cm 
No. filament wast (3 az) Se (555) (sez) ( cm? ) ( cm? ) Al (a5=) ee) 
1170/440 yarn 
12 1170/490 100 =1.101« 108 — 3.5 +27 1.77X10" 2.15x10° 60 1.07 0.670107 
60 1.50 0.703 
19 1170/490 50: 11.101 — $35 3.00 1.33 2.14 300 =61.31 0.800 
300 2.01 0.787 
21 1170/490 50 1.101 - aS 2.42 1.21 2.16 30 1.20 0.580 
: 30 «1.67 0.625 
22 1170/490 50 1.101 — 3.5 3.08 1.09 2.19 30 1.03 0.645 
30. »=©1.65 0.605 
30 «61.89 0.740 
30 =. 2.38 = 0.612 
Single filaments 1170/490 yarn 
3 2.386 6.1 5.19K10-5 3.5 ).86 1.16 2.24 290 1.88 0.880 
4.67X10~! 300 «2.16 3=0.675 
40 2.16 0.690 
50 2.16 0.667 
9 2.386 6.45 — 7.42X10-* 3.5 >2.07 1.20 1.65 30 2.07 0.572 
60 2.07 0.678 
1 2.386 6.45 — 442x107 3.5 3.82 1.14 1.90 30 1.70 0.670 
60 1.70 0.624 
30 2.06 0.645 
60 2.06 0.685 


to some force, allowed to relax or creep for a 
definite unit of time, contracted or unloaded at 
constant rate, allowed to recover for a definite 
time, again elongated or loaded at constant rate 
until the envelope is reached, and then allowed 
to relax or creep for a definite time; then the 
cycle is repeated until break. The theoretical 
calculations of the recovery at zero force in each 
cycle are easily made for a three-element model 
textile; however, these calculations cannot be 
applied to textiles such as viscose rayon where 
the theory of the three-element model appears 
to break down to a large degree in this region. 
The experimental measurements made, however, 
can be used to qualitatively describe the recovery 
properties of such a textile. 

The temperature and humidity conditions 
used in all of the tests were the same, namely, 
75°F and 60 percent relative humidity. 

As the exact knowledge of the duration of 
creep or relaxation is important, it would be 
assumed that the longer the duration of creep 
or relaxation the more precise the experimental 
data would be. However, the rate of creep or 
relaxation is very high during only small intervals 
of time, and small errors in time of starting the 
unloading or loading cycle would result in large 
errors in the magnitude obtained. On the other 
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hand, after a short time the rate of creep or 
relaxation becomes very slow—the rate varies 
exponentially with time—and the accuracy of 
the value obtained depends on the sensitivity 
and response of the apparatus employed. For 
this reason a period of creep or relaxation of one 
minute was employed throughout the work. A 
time of thirty seconds was observed to be too 
short, and a period of two or more minutes was 
thought to be too long for the latter reason, as 
well as too time consuming for commercial 
testing purposes. 

In determining kz, the second spring constant, 
the slope to be used is the straight upper portion 
of the stress-strain curve, the shorter, more 
horizontal portion, which occurs in ‘the case of 
viscose, Nylon, wool, and other textiles, being 
neglected. This is discussed further in Section IV. 


IV. DISCUSSION 


This technique was carried out on samples of 
normal 1170/490 viscose rayon tirecord yarn at 
constant rate of loading and some single filaments 
of the same yarn at constant rate of elongation. 
The various constants were calculated and the 
results are shown in Table |. It can be seen that 
the data agree very well. It might be pointed 
out that the yarn has a twist of approximately 
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Fic. 6. Elongation to break curves for normal 
and slashed yarns. 


five turns per inch and also that the data 
obtained from constant rate of elongation experi- 
ments on the same yarn agree just as well. 

In applying this method to a study of new 
textiles, a careful study of. the initial stress-strain 
curves and data must be made to prevent two 
errors, the causes of which are not always 
obvious, from entering the experiments. 

The first of these errors comes from the slight 
leveling off of the stress-strain curve just after 
the yield point is attained (see Fig. 2). This 
leveling off or hump has been explained on the 
basis of the three-element model by thixotropy' 
and on the basis of the two-state model as the 
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Fic. 7. True relationship between normal 
and slashed yarns, 


start of the transition of the one state to another.’ 
This leveling off occurs every time the yield 
point is attained in a thixotropic substance. 
Examination of a normal elongation to break 
stress-strain curve will reveal this hump and 
also give the straight upper slope which should 
be used to determine the value of ke. 

The second error is more insidious, namely, 
that the upper envelope must be attained before 
any creep or relaxation measurements are made. 
This is shown in Fig. 5, which depicts a stress- 
strain curve in a constant rate of loading experi- 
ment. The lines AC and A’C’ represent the 
amount of creep in time At from the envelope. 


TABLE II. 1100/490 yarns. 


Breaking strength 


Rate of Rate of : 
Sample loading elonga- ®Y — Se — ko Stress ar 
Denier length wa) tion —-) Gen -) (a nes (= ( £_) cm? 
No. filament (cm ) cm? sec (sec.~!) (= denier cm? em? Al denier dyne 
V alue of ke uncorrected upper envelope not yet attained 
23 1100/490 100 1.172 K 3.20 0.94 3,86 30 1.10 1.23 1078 
1.76 1.05 
2.01 0.89 
2.54 0.62 
6 1100/490 100 1.172 - 3.9 3.26 1.18 3.95 30 1.47 1.18 
2.01 1.10 
2.76 0.405 
Value of ke corrected—-upper envelope attained 
23 1100/490 LOO 1.172 - 3.5 3.20 0.94 2.5 30 2.54 1.27 X1078 
6 1100/490 100 1.172 35 3.26 1.18 2.18 30 2.76 1.02 
3.5 3. ae 


20 1100/490 100 1.172 


0.925 


*H. Burte and G. Halsey, “A new theory of non-linear viscous elasticity,” Textile Research J. 17, 465 (1947). 
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If a creep measurement is made before the 
envelope is reached on a return loop of a re- 
cycling curve, the amount of creep in time Af 
will be only that represented by lines BC and 
B’C’. At first examination it would appear that 
this is not hard to detect; one only has to make 
an elongation to break curve and compare it 
with the curve from which the creep measure- 
ment is made. This is not always the case, 
however, as is evidenced in the relationship 
between a normal and a slashed yarn. In fact, 
it was the presence of an increase in the values 
of the creep obtained as the force increased for 
a slashed yarn that lead to an understanding of 
the true relationship between normal and slashed 
yarns. Figure 6-X shows elongation to break 
curves of a normal (curve B) and a slashed 
(curve A) yarn. The slashed yarn is actually a 
sample of the normal yarn which has been 
stretched while wet and dried in the stretched 
state, and there is no doubt that the two curves 
look quite different. Figure 6-Y shows a family 
of elongation to break curves ranging from the 
curve for a normal yarn (curve A) to curve G 
for a sample of the same yarn after it has been 
stretched while wet to 12 percent and then dried 
in the stretched state. Each of the yarns has 
been stretched 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 percent, 
respectively. It can be seen that each of the 
curves, as one goes from A to G, approaches the 
envelope of the normal yarn at a larger force 
until one arrives at curve ’G which does not quite 
reach that envelope before it breaks. It is also 
interesting to note that curve D is really curve A 
of Fig. 6-X placed in its proper place with origin 
at 7 percent elongation. It is seen that curve D 
fits in with the family of curves A, B, C, E, F, 
and G very well. 

Figure 7 is another representation of actual 
elongation to break curves for normal and slashed 
yarns in their proper orientation. The dotted 
lines show the slopes that one would normally 
take for determination of the spring constants. 
It is seen that there is a straight portion of the 
slashed curve that could be used; however, it is 
also obvious that the true second slope is not 
attained until quite late in the curve. Thus 
there are two errors that might arise if it is not 
realized that the normal envelope has not been 
obtained. The first, an error in the value of az, 
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TABLE III. Values of e*—1/x versus x. 











e=—1 e—l 
x x x x 

1.0 0.0000 4.75 2.588 
1.01 0.0190 5.00 2.658 
1.02 0.0395 5.25 2.722 
1.03 0.0596 5.50 2.795 
1.04 0.0792 5.75 2.855 
1.05 0.0986 6.00 2.915 
1.06 0.1150 6.25 2.975 
1.07 0.1340 6.50 3.030 
1.08 0.1520 6.6 3.050 
1.09 0.1700 6.8 3.092 
1.10 0.1878 7.0 3.132 
1.11 0.2046 7.2 3.170 
Re 0.2210 7.4 3.208 
153 0.2400 7.6 3.244 
1.14 0.2560 7.8 3.280 
1.15 0.2735 8.0 3.315 
1.16 0.2890 8.2 3.349 
1.17 0.306 8.4 3.380 
1.18 0.325 8.6 3.413 
1.19 0.340 8.8 3.443 
1.20 0.355 9.0 3.474 
1.25 0.432 9.2 3.504 
1.30 0.504 9.4 3.532 
1.35 0.575 9.6 3.561 
1.40 0.638 9.8 3.588 
1.45 0.702 10.0 3.617 
1.50 0.763 15 4.140 
1.55 0.821 20 4.510 
1.60 0.876 25 4.790 
1.65 0.930 30 5.020 
1.70 0.980 35 5.210 
1.75 1.030 40 5.375 
1.80 1.082 45 5.518 
1.85 1.125 5 5.640 
1.90 1.170 55 5.762 
1.95 1.206 60 5.862 
2.00 1.250 65 5.960 
2.49 1.447 70 6.050 
2.50 1.615 80 6.208 
2.75 1.765 90 6.351 
3.00 1.908 100 6.474 
3.25 2.028 110 6.586 
3.50 2.140 120 6.690 
3.75 2.242 130 6.782 
4.00 2.335 140 6.870 
4.25 2.420 150 6.950 
4.50 2.510 160 7.025 


the other, an error in the value of ky. Further 
aid to this view might be supplied in the phe- 
nomena, that slashed yarn, if wetted and dried, - 
approaches the original normal yarn. 
Consideration of the curves show that as one 
approaches the envelope, the extent of the creep 
obtained increases in value, leading to a decrease 
in the value of a,. Table I] shows values of the 
spring and viscous constants of a slashed yarn. 
The top values are those obtained when a slashed 
yarn is considered as a separate entity, the lower 
ones when it is realized that the normal envelope 
has not been attained. Both sets of values show 
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one common feature: the values of a, decrease 
as the force and elongation increase. The im- 
portant point, however, is that the only true 
value of a, for a slashed yarn is that obtained 
quite late in the curve just before the yarn 
breaks. 


Vv. CONCLUSION 


A method has been derived for applying the 
Eyring theory of the three-element model to 
textiles which, although employing the conven- 
tional spring constants, does not necessitate the 
location of the basic spring line for the determi- 
nation of the viscous constants. Instead the 
method involves the magnitude of the creep in 
constant rate of loading experiments or the 
magnitude of the relaxation in constant rate of 
elongation experiments. This simplification of 
the experimental technique makes the method 





available for the characterization of textile yarns 
in routine laboratory tests on the normal com- 
mercial yarn testers. 

In addition, the apparent relationship between 
normal and slashed yarns has been brought 
forth, namely, that slashed yarns are merely 
normal yarns which have been kept in an 
apparently metastable stretched state by having 
been stretched while in a wet state and then 
dried. 

The authors wish to thank Dr. J. H. Dillon, 
under whose direction the work described in this 
paper was carried out; The Office of the Quarter- 
master General, Research and Development 
Branch, who sponsored the work in part; the 
American Viscose Corporation, Front Royal, 
Virginia, who sponsored the experimental work 
on the yarns in their Research and Development 
Laboratory at Front Royal, and the technicians 
there who carried out the experimental work. 


Errata: Infra-Red Spectra of Hydrocarbons. II. Analysis of Octane Mixtures by the Use of 
Infra-Red Spectra Obtained at Low Temperatures 


[J. App. Phys. 18, 960 (1947)] 
W. H. Avery AND J. R. MORRISON 


HE following errors occurred in the above-mentioned article: 
1. The statement was omitted that the work was a contribution of the Research Labo- 
ratories, Houston Refinery, Shell Oil Company, Inc. 
2. In the abstract, “‘spactra’’ should be “‘spectra”’ in line 2, paragraph 2. 
3. The second method of representing Eq. (11), page 965, should be deleted. 
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Method for the Absolute Measurement of Dynamic Properties of 
Linear Structures at Sonic Frequencies* 


W. James Lyons AND IRVEN B. PRETTYMAN 
Chemical and Physical Research Laboratories, The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron 17, Ohio 


(Received January 20, 1948) 


A full account, including the theoretical basis, is given 
of a method whereby the dynamic stretch modulus, co- 
efficient of internal friction, and hysteretic energy loss of 
textile yarns and cords, composed of either continuous 
filaments or staple fibers, can be accurately determined 
at longitudinal vibration frequencies above 100 cycles/sec. 
The method, which employs electromagnetic excitation, 
is applicable also to glass cords, and metallic wires and 
cables. Results have been obtained at frequencies extend- 
ing to above 300 cycles/sec. A concise description is given 
of the improved stretch vibrometer. Results on a typical 
cotton cord show that energy absorption by this instru- 


ment is negligible, permitting the calculation of an ac- 
curate internal friction coefficient, and absolute hysteretic 
loss. Measurements on eight natural and synthetic textile 
fibers reveal that the dynamic moduli range from 6.4 X 10" 
dynes/cm?* for Velon monofil to 3210" dynes/cm? for a 
ramie cord. The dynamic moduli of Fiberglas and steel 
cords are found to be 54 and 10610! dynes/cm?, re- 
spectively. The internal friction coefficients are found to 
vary hyperbolically with frequency: in a 11/4/2 cotton 
cord, for example, from 16 to 3X10* poises between fre- 
quencies of 60 and 320 cycles/sec. 





INTRODUCTION 
i hyone-sesnes investigations of the elastic 


and hysteretic behavior of a wide range of 
materials under the influence of cyclic stresses 
have been reported. Appreciably less copious 
however, is the literature on the dynamic prop- 
erties of high polymeric materials under con- 
trolled conditions, particularly at sonic fre- 
quencies of cyclic stressing. The application of 
dynamic methods to the study of the properties 
of the organic high polymers is particularly 
fruitful, for the relatively large strains which are 
attainable are accompanied by technologically 
significant energy dissipation at the frequencies 
encountered in use. Thus, unlike the case of 
metals, where generally only small strains are 
tolerable for practical study, static measure- 
ments on high polymers have poor, or no pre- 
dictive value for behavior under dynamic service 
conditions. 

Of particular interest from the standpoint of 
dynamic elasticity and hysteresis are the textile 
yarns and cords (and their component fibers or 
filaments) that go into the composition of the 
mechanical fabrics. The outstanding example of 
this class of textiles is tirecord. 

It is estimated that size 6.50X15 tires, on a 
typical passenger car traveling at 50 mi./hr., 


* Presented at the Fifth Meeting of the Division of 
High-Polymer Physics, American Physical Society, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, December 29-30, 1947. 
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turn at the rate of about 11 rev./sec. This is the 
frequency with which the component cords are 
subjected to a cycle of loading, recovery, and 
compression. A cord, however, is not deformed 
continuously at a uniform rate during a single 
revolution of the tire, but is rapidly flexed when 
the section of the tire of which it is a part comes 
into contact with the pavement, or strikes an 
obstacle. It will be seen that the momentary 
rate of loading in this process (in which the elas- 
ticity of the cord has its greatest importance) 
is much higher than would be simulated by 
harmonic longitudinal vibrations at a frequency 
equal to the rotary speed of the tire. Evidently, 
an adequately simulative laboratory test should 
employ cyclic loading at rates on the order of 
hundreds of cycles per second. This conclusion 
applies even more pertinently to tests on cords 
destined for use in high speed bus and truck 
tires, where the dissipation of mechanical energy 
as heat has considerable significance. 

The earliest dynamic measurements on high 
polymers in linear form were made by Meyer 
and Lotmar.! They employed a method involv- 
ing the classical relation between the velocity of 
sound in a material, and its modulus of elasticity 
(Young’s). They were able to compute crude 
values for the moduli of various synthetic fila- 
ments and films at acoustical frequencies. Using 


'K. H. Meyer and W. Lotmar, Helv. Chim. Acta 19, 
68 (1936). 
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the same sound velocity principle, Ballou and 
Silverman® greatly refined the method by the 
introduction of piezoelectric driving and pick-up 
devices. They obtained the dynamic moduli of 
continuous rayon and Nylon filaments, and 
cellulosic films. Neither of these investigations 
contemplated in principle the measurement of 
concomitant hysteretic losses. More recently 
Nolle* has adapted the Ballou and Silverman 
technique to a theory which involves the meas- 
urement of acoustic attenuation. From the re- 
sults he is able to compute the “viscous part of 
Young’s modulus,” as well as the conventional 
modulus, of thin rubber-like strips. Continuing 
work on the same technique, Ballou‘ has intro- 
duced attenuation measurements into the study 
of the dynamic properties of textile filaments. 
While the foregoing method has been de- 
veloped to the point where some measure of the 
dissipation of energy in high polymeric fila- 
ments and strips, longitudinally vibrated at 
sonic frequencies, is possible, the method is re- 
stricted to continuous test specimens and to 
yarns of very low twist. A method adaptable to 
staple fibers, and to high twist yarns and cords 
was, however, employed by Wakeham and 
Honold,*® but with a low frequency: 1 cycle sec. 
They measured the dynamic stretch modulus 


‘and hysteresis in cotton, rayon, and Nylon 


tirecords. 
In June, 1947 the present authors® announced 


J. W. Ballou and S. Silverman, Textile Research 14, 
(1944) ; ibid., J. Acous. Soc. Am. 16, 113 (1944). 
A. W. Nolle, J. Acous. Soc. Am. 19, 194 (1947). 

*]. W. Ballou, The Fiber Society Meeting, Princeton 
University, September 5, 1947. 

5H. Wakeham and E. Honold, J. App. Phys. 17, 698 
(1946). 

*W. J. Lyons and I. B. Prettyman, J. App. Phys. 18, 
586 (1947). 
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Fic. 1. Schematic diagram of 
stretch vibrometer and auxiliary 
equipment. 


a method by which successful measurements of 
the elastic moduli were made on cotton, rayon, 
and Nylon cords forcibly vibrated longitudinally 
at frequencies above 100 cycles sec. by electro- 
magnetic means. Measurements of relative in- 
dices of hysteresis loss in the three samples were 
also reported. The method is applicable to: (a) 
organic continuous filaments and film strips, 
(b) glass and metal wires and cords, (c) high 
twist yarns and cords, coated and uncoated, 
and (d) yarns and cords composed of staple 
fibers, e.g., cotton, spun rayon, etc. Further 
studies and modifications in the apparatus have 
been undertaken with a view to improving the 
confidence which could be placed in the measure- 
ments of the internal friction term and _ the 
hysteresis as genuine properties of the test 
sample. As will be shown, it is now possible by 
means of the present apparatus to obtain the 
absolute value of the energy absorption (hys- 
teretic loss) and a reliable value for the coeffi- 
cient of internal friction, as demonstrated by 
data on a cotton cord sample. 


THEORY OF THE METHOD 


From the standpoint of the pure dynamics 
the phenoména of major interest in this experi- 
ment is the behavior of the vibrating element in 
the apparatus. Cognizance is taken of the prop- 
erties of the test specimen only because they 
exert a damping influence on the motion of this 
element. The equation of motion of the ele- 
ment is: 


m(d*s/dt*?) +b(ds/dt)+(E/q)s= F coswt, (1) 


where m is the vibrating mass; s is the displace- 
ment from the equilibrium position; 6 is the 
damping factor; E is the dynamic stretch modu- 
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lus; g is the shape factor of specimen; F is the 
amplitude of applied force having frequency 
w/2mr. Equation (1) has been applied to high 
polymers at sonic frequencies by Gehman, Wood- 
ford, and Stambaugh,’ who studied compressive 
vibrations in flat cylinders of rubber, and by 
Dillon, Prettyman, and Hall,* who studied shear 
vibrations in similar specimens. The assumption 
in Eq. (1) is that the damping forces are pro- 
portional to the velocity. 

The dissipative forces represented by the fac- 
tor 6 may, a priori, be considered as arising in 
the vibration of the instrument, in the turbulence 
of the air about the vibrating coil, etc., as well 
as in the internal friction of the test specimen. 
It is important that the latter be identified, for 
the numerical values which are finally computed 
should be preferably physical constants of the 
test specimens only. To facilitate the analysis of 
the distribution of dissipated energy between 
specimen and external elements, a_ binomial 
damping factor has been introduced. Equation 
(1) thus becomes 


m(d?s df) +((u/q)+J \(ds /dt) 
+(E/q)s=F coswt, (2) 


where uw is the coefficient of internal friction in 
the test specimen,’ and J is the coefficient of in- 
strumental damping. The shape factor gq is equal 

L 2A, where L is the free length of each 
matched piece of filament or cord, and A is the 
cross-sectional area (exclusive of interstices be- 
tween fibers in yarns and cords). 

For the steady-state solution of Eq. (2), well- 
known conventional methods lead to: 


qF 
FEO (3) 
[(E—gqmw*)*?+w?(ut+qJ)* }} 


where ¢ is the phase angle. Differentiation of the 


7S. D. Gehman, D. E. Woodford, and R. B. Stambaugh, 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 33, 1032 (1941); ibid., Rubber Chem. 
Tech. 14, 842 (1941). 

§ J. H. Dillon, I. B. Prettyman, and G. L. Hall, J. App. 
Phys. 15, 309 (1944); ibid., Rubber Chem. Tech. 17, 597 
(1944). 

®* The quantity represented by uw has been called the 
“coefficient of viscous traction’’ by F. T. Trouton, Proc. 
Roy. Soc. (A), 77, 426 (1906), ‘normal coefficient of vis- 
cosity”” by W. Rosenhain, Int. Crit. Tables, 5, 6 (1929), 
and “longitudinal viscosity” by Wegel and Walther, 
Physics, 6, 141 (1935). However, while » has the dimen- 
sions of “viscosity,” there appear to be objections to its 
being identified as such. 
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denominator in the right-hand side of this equa- 
tion yields, for the conditions of maximum ampli- 
tude which defines resonance, 


(u+qJ)° 
E=qmwo? +—_-—_, (4) 
2qm 


where wy is the resonant angular velocity. Nu- 
merical results indicate that (u+qJ)*/2qm is 
negligible in comparison with gmw,’. 
may place 


Thus we 


E=qmw’, (5) 
and obtain for the maximum amplitude of 
resonance : 

qF 
Sm = (6) 
adetal) 


Now, integration of the work of the damping 
or frictional forces over a complete cycle, yields 
for the total damping energy per cycle in the 
system: 


R=[(u/q)+J ]sm?wor. (7) 
From Eq. (6): 
(ut+q/) q=(u q)+JjJ=F WoSm- (8) 


Accordingly, R may be expressed independently 
of the damping factor: 


R= F (woSm) *Sm"WoT an Fs». (9) 


It is to be noted that, as a mathematical func- 
tion, R here is independent of the length L, but 








Fic. 2. General view of stretch vibrometer assembly, 
showing oscillator and amplifier in foreground, with 
vibrometer proper and micrometer detecting unit in 
background. 
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depends on the displacement s,, (which has the 
dimensions of length). Energy considerations per- 
mit R to be written also: 


R=R;+H, (10) 


where R;=energy loss cycle in the instrument, 
etc., and /7=total hysteretic loss/cycle in the 
whole test specimen. It is to be expected that 
H is directly proportional to the vibrating length 
of filament or cord L, since, on the average, the 
strain in each unit length is duplicated by that 
in every other unit length. Thus, from the physi- 
cal point of view R is a linear function of L, and 
a graph of R=Fs,,x against L should yield a 
straight line intercepting the R axis. Anticipating 
a possible frequency dependence in the response 
of all the damping agents, the graphing is to be 
done at a selected fixed frequency. The R inter- 
cept (L=0) will give the value of the energy loss 
per cycle in the apparatus, i.e., R;, at the par- 
ticular frequency. 
From the definitions and Eqs. (7) and (10) it 
is apparent that 
Rj = JSp7wor, 


(11) 


and thus, at any selected L, the hysteretic energy 
of the specimen can be calculated from observed 


quantities by means of the relation: 
H = (p/q)Sn*wor = Fs,a — Rj. (12) 


The energy loss per cycle per unit volume, the 
so-called hysteretic constant of the test specimen 
is given by: 


H,.=H_ 2AL=(Fsyx—R;)/2AL. (13) 


From Eq. (12) we obtain also the relation for 
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the coefficient of internal friction: 
q( Fs, — R;) 
 cjiere-comams 
Sm°WoT 


(14) 


While the development in the foregoing para- 
graphs has been generalized to embrace the 
calibration of extraneous damping losses, and 
thereby lead to absolute values for the physical 
constants of the test specimens, in actual experi- 
ments thus far conducted with the improved 
apparatus, the instrumental energy loss R; has 
been found to be immeasurably small compared 
to H. The equations for H, H,, and uw remain 
applicable, with the condition that, for these 
experiments, R;=0. 

EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 

The apparatus has remained essentially as 
originally described. The bed which was used 
on the stretch vibrometer proper in the pre- 
liminary experiments has been replaced by a 
heavy, iron, optical bench, 2 meters in length. 
This is securely bolted at points midway be- 
tween the center and the ends of the bench to 
steel plates 30.5 cm by 61.5 cm by 1.3 cm thick. 
Each plate rests upon a sponge rubber pad. The 
supports, in which the two pieces of the specimen 
are securely clamped at the outer ends of their 
vibrating lengths, have also been made more 
massive and are rigidly fastened to the bed. 
These steps were taken to increase the inertia of 
the instrument, and thereby minimize its con- 
tribution to the damping. The vibrometer in its 
present form is shown schematically in Fig. 1, 
while a photographic view appears in Fig. 2° 

The electromagnetic field coil, obtained from 
an early model radio loud-speaker, is mounted 
at the middle of the top face of the bed. Through 
an axial hole in the core passes a phenolic plastic 
rod on one end of which is mounted a light- 
weight coil 3.5 cm in mean diameter, and having 
50 turns of No. 27 (B. and S. ga.) copper wire. 
The rod is supported freely in the core by the 
pieces of test cord attached coaxially at each 
end. Each piece of cord passes over the clamp 
support and thence to a pulley, from which it 
supports a load of weights. The static loads 
balance each other and allow the cords to be 
placed under tension without displacing the rod 
and attached coil. Before vibration is started the 
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clamps are tightened on the test pieces while 
they are still under tensile stress. This feature 
of the preparation for an experiment was adopted 
for positive avoidance of motion in the test 
cords beyond the outer ends of their free lengths. 

With a direct current passing through the 
electromagnetic unit, the small coil is in a 
strong magnetic field, so that when an alter- 
nating current is sent through the latter coil the 
axial rod vibrates longitudinally as a_ unit, 
producing, in phase, periodic extensions and 
contractions in the test pieces. A static calibra- 
tion, using known weights attached to the axial 
rod, established the relationship between the 
impressed force F and the current through the 
vibrating coil. This relationship, as in similar 
calibrations by others,”* was found to be ac- 
curately linear. A calibrated micrometer, focused 
on a mark on the vibrating rod, has been used 
exclusively in the improved instrument to meas- 
ure the amplitude of vibration s,,, which, in the 
present experiments, ranged from +0.01 to 
+0.08 cm. By means of circular plastic disks, 
which can be slid over one end of the rod, the 
vibrating mass may be varied, thus permitting 
alteration of the resonant frequency without 
changing the specimen length. 

The vibrating coil is energized by a 50-watt 
power amplifier, controlled by a conventional 
oscillator unit providing a wide, continuous selec- 
tion of audiofrequencies. Observations on a 
cathode-ray oscillograph, connected into the cir- 
cuit periodically, established the essentially 
sinusoidal character of the voltage applied to the 
vibrating coil. 


RESULTS 


The technique outlined in the theoretical sec- 
tion above has been applied in an extensive 
study of typical performance of the improved 
stretch vibrometer, using a raw cotton tirecord 
of 11/4/2 construction. Static tests on this 
sample (conditioned at 65 percent R.H., 70°F.) 
indicated a breaking load of 8.5 kg (18.7 Ib.) and 
an ultimate elongation of 14.3 percent. The 
present experiment was conducted with the test 
pieces under an initial tension of 2.0 kg, with an 
ambient temperature of 25°C (76-78°F) and 
relative humidity of 50-53 percent. 

The cross-sectional area of the sample was de- 
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_ Fic. 4. Total damping energy loss per cycle as a func- 
tion of free length of a single specimen. Data are from 
graph of Fig. 3. 


termined from the weight of a 200-cm specimen 
and the bulk density. of cotton: 1.5 g/cm’*. In- 
cluded as part of the vibrating system in the 
calculations was half the mass of the free length 
of each test piece. It has been repeatedly found 
that the uniformity of this cord sample is such 
that replacement of one specimen length by 
another yields, under identical experimental con- 
ditions of load, length, etc., the same response 
as to frequency and amplitude, within the limits 
of precision of the instrument. 


Instrumental Damping 


Measurements were made with seven different 
free lengths L and, with each length, 3 different 
masses for the vibrating system (except for two 
cases: L = 25.4 and 38.0 cm, where data involving 
only 2 masses were obtained). In accordance with 
Eq. (5) the resonant frequency w»/2x was found 
to change with changes in cord length and vi- 
brating mass. However, when R was calculated 
according to Eq. (9) it was found that R was 
independent of frequency within the limits of 
experimental error. The results are shown graph- 
ically in Fig. 3. The fact that in the frequency 
range of this experiment R is substantially in- 
dependent of frequency is in accordance with 
the ideal case, as summarized by Eq. (9). This 
could not, however, have been anticipated with- 
out prior information on the vibration charac- 
teristics of the instrument. The independence of 
R and wo, shown in Fig. 3, implies that the pres- 
ent vibrometer is not responding perferentially 
to any of the frequencies employed. 

In Fig. 4 values of R which appeared in Fig. 3 
for the various cord lengths are plotted against 
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Fic. 5. Effect of initial static tension in cord on the 
dynamic modulus of 11/4/2 cotton cord at 76°F and 21 
percent R.H. 


these lengths. Had R shown frequency depend- 
ence it would have been necessary to take in- 
terpolated values of R at some selected fre- 
quency, but in view of the present data, the 
relation represented by Fig. 4 may be said to 
hold over the frequency range 60 to 320 cycles 
sec. The graph confirms the expectation that R 
is a linear function of L, and reveals furthermore 
that the extraneous damping energy R; is im- 
measurably small, for the graph practically 
passes through the origin. The various values of 
R at each L are insufficiently concentrated to 
permit reliable extrapolation to zero length to 
evaluate R; precisely. The data do, however, 
indicate that R; may be placed equal to zero 
without introducing into the calculations of //, 
and yw an error of more than 1 percent for the 
greater cord lengths or more than 2 percent for 
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cord as a function of the frequency of longitudinal vibra- 
tion, for seven different free lengths of cord. 
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the shorter cord lengths, for samples similar to 
the present cotton cord in hysteretic properties. 


Hysteresis in Sample 


From the data of Fig. 4, taking R= H= Fs,,7, 
and remembering that the total length of cord is 
2L, we obtain for the hysteretic energy loss per 
unit length of cord per cycle: 125 ergs/cm-cycle. 
Applying Eq. (13), with A =3.15X10-* cm’, we 
obtain the corresponding loss for unit volume: 
H,=4.0X10' ergs/cm*-cycle. Referred to unit 
mass of cord this hysteretic loss amounts to 
2.6X10* ergs/g-cycle. For, a dry 18/4/3 cotton 
cord after 1000 cycles, Wakeham and Honold* 
found for this quantity the value 2.12X10* 
ergs /g-cycle. Each of these values, however, is 
descriptive only of the particular experiment 
under which it was obtained. The hysteresis loss 
may be expected, on quite general grounds, to 
depend on the strain amplitude; this inference 
is confirmed by Eq. (12). Evidently hysteresis 
values for different samples (or even different 
specimens of the same sample) are comparable 
only if obtained under uniform conditions of, at 
least, strain and frequency range. 


Dynamic Stretch Modulus 


For each of the 19 different combinations of 
specimen length and vibrating mass involved in 
the foregoing experiment, values of the dynamic 
modulus £ were calculated, ranging from 9.6 to 
10.7 X10" dynes/cm*. The dispersion of values 
cannot be correlated with any known quantity : 
the results confirm E as a property sensibly 
independent of Z and m, as should be required 
of a material constant. The mean value of E is 
10.2 10'° dynes/cm?, which is to be associated 
with the previously mentioned tensile load of 
2.0 kg. 

That the modulus is dependent on the tension 
in the test specimen is shown by the graph of 
Fig. 5. These data were obtained with a constant 
vibrating mass m and cord length L (25.4 cm), 
but with various initial static loads. The change 
in load is reflected in a change in resonant 
frequency wo/2x, with the result that E as 
given by Eq. (5), varies. It is seen that the 
modulus E increases with load, as was found by 
Meyer and Lotmar for continuous filaments. 
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In the vicinity of 1.2-kg load, E has a value of 
7X10'° dynes/cm*. This value differs by 10 
percent from that obtained in our previously 
published experiment® on the same sample under 
the same tensile load. Wakeham and Honold 
found cotton cords of other constructions to 
have moduli lying in the range 2.5 to 5X10!° 
dynes/cm*, the higher values being attained 
gradually as vibration was prolonged into 
thousands of cycles. 


Coefficient of Internal Friction 
Taking R;=0, Eq. (14) reduces to 
u= QF /Snwo. (15) 


Using this equation, and the data obtained in 
the study of damping effects at 7 different 
specimen lengths, coefficients of internal friction 
have been calculated. In Fig. 6 these values are 
plotted as functions of resonant frequency wo 27. 
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TABLE I, Dynamic properties of various cords, yarns, 
and filaments as measured on stretch vibrometer. 








Dynamic measurements 
; Internal 
Dynamic friction, » Tem- ; 
modulus, E at 180 pera- Relative 


Sample (10 dynes/ cycles/sec. ture humidity 

Fiber Construction em?) (106 poises) (°C) (%) 
Cotton 11/4/2 10.2 5.2 25 51 
Viscose rayon 1100/2 15.2 4.0 21 52 
Nylon 210/3/3 8.7 2.3 23 51 
Du Pont Fiber V 75/16 /2 10.9 3.1 21 69 
Du Pont Fiber A 300-den. yarn 16.4 8.9 21 68 
Vinyon N 300-den. yarn 10.6 4.0 22 64 
Velon 0.012-in. monofil 6.4 10.0 21 64 
Ramie 3-ply cord 31.9 75 21 64 
Fiberglas 7-ply cord 53.9 11.3 21 65 
Steel cord 6X3 X0.0058 in. 106.2 21 50 


It will be seen that (a) the y-vs.-wo relationship 
is independent of L, and (b) the coefficient y is 
a hyperbolic function of wo. The latter relation, 
which is not anticipated by dynamic theory, 
may be expressed 


(u+a)(wo+f8) =constant, (16) 
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tures as a function of frequency ; 
all, except the steel cord, under 
a tension of 2.0 kg. The free 
length of specimen was 25.4 cm. 
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where a and £8 are empirical constants. The 
product (u+a)(wo+) has the dimensions of the 
hysteresis index which has been used to character- 
ize the internal friction of elastomers.* 


Other Filamentous Materials 


Following the above study of the improved 
model of the vibrometer, using the cotton sample, 
dynamic measurements were repeated on the 
same rayon and Nylon samples for which results 
were previously published,® and have been ex- 
tended to a number of other materials in linear 
forms. The general techniques described for the 
cotton cord experiments were employed here 
also. In Table | are given mean dynamic moduli 
E determined at two or more frequencies on 
each of nine textile samples and at a single 
frequency on a steel-wire sample. The frequencies 
are indicated in Fig. 7. As in the case of cotton, 
no consistent dependence of the modulus on 
frequency was detected in the frequency range 
employed. A uniform tensional load of 2.0 kg 
was applied to all samples except the steel cord, 
on which 2.9 kg was used. The difference in 
tension in the test pieces in the two sets of 
experiments is believed to account (as in the 
case of cotton) for the differences between the 
present moduli for rayon and Nylon and those 
previously reported. 

In Fig. 7 are shown the coefficients of internal 
friction » of the samples listed in Table | as a 
function of resonant frequency. In order to 
facilitate comparison at a single centrally located 
frequency, interpolated or extrapolated values of 
pw at 180 cycles/sec. have been read from Fig. 7 
and entered in Table |. The present internal 
friction coefficients derived for cotton and rayon 
differ from those found previously, while that of 
Nylon is in good agreement. The differences are 
accounted for quite well by introducing the 
dependence of internal friction on frequency, 
tension, and strain-amplitude. 

The value of E in Table | for viscose rayon 
cord falls between those for air-dry (11.5 10!° 
dynes/cm?) and oriented (33X10!° dynes /cm?) 
‘viscose filaments, reported by Meyer and Lot- 
mar, and is within the range (9 to 18X10! 
dynes/cm?) reported by Ballou and Silverman 
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for textile viscose. It is lower by from 25 to 50 
percent, than that found by the latter workers 
for “Cordura” tirecord yarn, though the fila- 
ments in both rayons are presumably oriented 
viscose. The difference, however, is in the sense 
which would be expected as a result of the 
twisted construction of the cord. The present 
dynamic value of E for Nylon is in excellent 
agreement with those of Ballou and Silverman 
on drawn Nylon at low elongations. The rela- 
tively high value for E for ramie cord, in Table I, 
reflecting the intrinsic stiffness of the component 
fiber, is in agreement with Meyer and Lotmar’s 
findings on ramie single ‘fibers. As between 
similar textile forms no comparisons of the 
present results on ramie or cotton at sonic fre- 
quencies can be made, since previous methods 
have not allowed measurements at such fre- 
quencies on yarns or cords composed of staple 
fibers. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The method described herein appears to be 
readily adaptable also to the study of the 
dynamic properties of high polymer films if these 
can be obtained in strips. While exploratory 
tests indicate that the highly extensible elas- 
tomers of low modulus present special problems, 
these do not appear insuperable. Observations 
have been made on a solid steel wire, but re- 
peated rupture of the test specimen at resonance 
has precluded thorough measurements being 
made. It is expected, however, that the problem 
is one of a mastery of sufficiently refined tech- 
nique. When this is achieved, the method may 
be applicable to the study of the longitudinal 
dynamic properties of metals and alloys, in the 
form of wires or ribbons. The method is, however, 
especially suitable to the study of textile yarns 
and filaments. The ultimate application of results 
in this field, to the elucidation of structure, 
mechanical behavior, and energy relations at the 
molecular level, in new as well as old linear 
high polymers, is foreseen. 

The cooperation of numerous members of the 
Firestone Research Staff, and in particular Dr. 
J. W. Liska, in facilitating execution of this 
project, is gratefully acknowledged. 
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Electric Field Intensity Inside of Natural Clouds 


Ross GUNN 
Division of Physical Research, U. S. Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
(Received November 10, 1947) 


Measurements of the electric field on the surface of aircraft flying through all types of 
weather and clouds are summarized. The measured electric field inside a thunderstorm just prior 
to a lightning strike at 12,900 feet was 3400 volts/cm. The average maximum field for 9 different 
thunderclouds was 1300 volts/cm. It is noted that large fields usually occur only inside the cloud 
and at altitudes somewhat comparable to the freezing level. Frequent reversals of the fieldare 
observed in these areas. The electric field measured inside a stable non-precipitating cloud is 


less than 10 volts/cm. 


URING the war vears radical ideas and sur- 
prising data have been presented concern- 

ing the electrical fields to be expected inside of 
various types of natural clouds. For example, as 
a result of numerous sounding balloon flights in 
thunderstorms, G. Simpson and G. D. Robinson! 
“are led to the conclusion that the fields in a 
thundercloud are of the order of 100 volts/cm 
except in relatively small regions where there is 
great electrical activity in which lightning dis- 
charges originate.”’ On the other hand, an inter- 
esting theoretical paper by J. Frenkel? concludes 
that in an ordinary quiescent cloud; ‘“The sinking 
of the drops under the influence of gravity leads 
to a polarization of the cloud (producing a) 
steady field . . . of the order 30-150 volts/cm.”’ 
In view of the mass of earlier data concerning 
the characteristics of lightning, it is somewhat 
disturbing to learn that thunderstorm electric 
fields are small compared to the dielectric strength 
of air, while the fields in a simple cloud are ex- 
pected to be of the same order of magnitude. It 
seems evident that further reliable observational 
data on the electric fields measured inside various 
clouds are necessary. It may be stated in advance 
that neither of the conclusions above cited is con- 
sistent with the experience of the research team 
of the Army-Navy Precipitation Static Project. 
This project was organized during the war to in- 


1G. Simpson and G. D. Robinson, Proc. Roy. Soc. A177, 
281 (1941). 
2 J. Frenkel, J. Phys. U.S.S.R. 8, 285 (1944). 
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vestigate an unusually serious aircraft operating 
problem occurring only in bad weather. Its air 
operations team made hundreds of flights with 
well instrumented aircraft through all types of 
clouds and thunderstorms. That these flights 
encountered a fair sample of all types of weather 
is attested by the fact that the project airplanes 
were struck by lightning three times in the course 
of the investigations. 

The flying laboratories of the project, con- 
sisting of a B25 medium bomber and a B17 heavy 
bomber, carried numerous instruments especially 
developed for the study of atmospheric electric 
phenomena. The most valuable instrument used 
in the interpretation of the electrical state sur- 
rounding the aircraft was found to be an electric 
field meter that was designed to measure the 
electric field on the belly of the airplane just aft 
of the main wing.’ This meter measures the sign 
of the electric field and is calibrated to give a full- 
scale deflection for 100, 400, 1000, and 4000 
volts/cm according to the position of a selector. 
With two of these electric field meters mounted, 
for example, one on the belly and one on the top 
of the fuselage immediately above, it is possible 
to determine the magnitude of the vertical elec- 
tric fields produced by clouds outside the airplane 
(exogenous fields) as well as the electric field 
caused by the accumulation of free charge on the 
airplane itself (autogenous fields). It is evident 

3 (a) Ross Gunn, Phys. Rev. 40, 307 (1932); (b) Waddel, 


Drutowski, and Blatt, Proc. Inst. Radio Eng. 34, 161 
(1946). 
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that a positive free charge deposited on and 
carried by the airplane will produce a radially 
outward field both on the top and bottom of the 
fuselage, while an exogenous vertical field pro- 
duced by charges in adjacent clouds will be 
radially inward at the belly position and outward 
on top. Thus, the relative contributions of the 
autogenous and exogenous electric fields may be 
determined. For a discussion of the mechanisms 
responsible for the accumulation of free charge of 
a single sign on aircraft in flight and data ex- 
hibiting both types of electrification, the reader 
is referred to a summary report of the Precipita- 
tion Static Project.‘ It may be noted here that 
the unipolar charging of the airplane by its engine 
will build up surface fields of —7 volts/cm, while 
the particles in a haze layer over a city will fre- 
quently generate fields of —25 volts/cm, and dry 
crystalline snow occasionally produces fields up 
to —450 volts/cm by triboelectric action. 


ORDINARY CLOUDS 


It has been observed in clouds producing 
steady rain and showing inappreciable convective 
activity that the electric field produced within 
the cloud itself is Jess than 40 volts ‘cm. 


THUNDERSTORM OF 





In normal stable clouds without precipitation, 
the cloud electric field is Jess than 10 volts/cm. 

In each case the value of the electric field is 
determined from simultaneous readings of the 
field meters mounted both on the top and bottom 
of the fuselage so that the values are independent 
of free charges carried by the airplane itself. It is 
seen, therefore, that flight observations do not 
support the theoretical estimates of Frenkel* but 
indicate rather, that quiescent clouds, considered 
as a whole, are substantially neutral. 


THUNDERCLOUDS 


In Fig. 1 is plotted the electrical field measured 
on the belly of the B25 airplane during a flight 
through an active thunderstorm on August 5, 
1944, when it was struck by a bolt of lightning 
that produced considerable burning at its point 
of entry on the right wing tip and left the 
airplane at its nose. It is seen that the electrical 
field just prior to the instant of discharge was 
3400 volts/cm. Two other peaks having opposite 
signs and of magnitude 2000 volts/cm were also 
observed. The field, averaged over a distance of 
13 kilometers, approximated 700 volts/cm. In a 
thunderstorm explored on July 24, 1945, com- 
plete measures of the*electrical field and charges 
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* Ross Gunn, G. D. Kinzer, R. G. Stimmel, et al., Proc. Inst. Radio Eng. 34, 156 and 234 (April-May 1946). 
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on the precipitation droplets were made. The 
electrical field measured in successive traverses at 
15,000, 12,500, 10,000, and 5000 feet is shown in 
Fig. 2. The freezing level was at 14,000 feet. 
These curves are thought to be reasonably typical 
and do not represent regions of unusually large 
electrical field because no lightning strikes were 
encountered. The data show that the electrical 
fields, particularly at altitudes near the freezing 
level, frequently approximate or exceed 1000 
volts/cm. In a total of nine thunderstorms ex- 
amined in 1944 by repeated flights through each 
one of them, the average maximum measured 
field was 1300 volts/cm. The laboratory airplane 
was struck in only one of these storms so that the 
numerical values may be thought of as repre- 
sentative. 

The curves of Fig. 2 show that the electrical 
fields encountered are a maximum somewhere 
near the freezing level and decrease toward the 
ground. In evaluating the significance of this de- 
crease of electrical field as the altitude becomes 
less, it should be emphasized that the research 
team has noticed in numerous flights through 
isolated thunderstorms that the electrical field 
from the towering cumulus cloud almost overhead 
does not extend much beyond the cloud itself, and 
large electrical fields are rarely measured until 
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the airplane actually enters the cloud. Since the 
change in geometry from a position just outside 
and just inside the cloud is not great, we are led 
to the conclusion that during the period of charge 
accumulation the free charges are largely con- 
fined to the cloud itself or to its boundaries. This 
limitation of the largest electrical fields to actual 
cloud areas has been noticed and checked on 
several occasions. This shows that the free charge 
in a cloud is characterized for the most part by 
bipolar distributions. However, due to the differ- 
ence in conductivity and discharge rates of free 
charge at high and low altitudes and to the 
intervention of lightning, residual free charges 
and electric fields necessarily co-exist.® 

The alternating character of the electric field, 
as exhibited by Figs. 1 and 2, is of theoretical im- 
portance and emphasizes the hazards involved in 
drawing conclusions about the distribution of free 
charge in the atmosphere from electric field data 
collected at a single point, 

The measured fields cited above may be con- 
verted to the electric fields existing within the 
cloud proper, but these values are subject to some 
uncertainty because the presence of the airplane 
distorts the electrical field within the cloud. It 


5 R. Gunn, Quart. J. Terr. Mag. and Atmos. Elec. 40, 79 
(March 1935). 
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may be recalled that the introduction of a con- 
ducting sphere oriented with its axis parallel to 
the original direction of a uniform electrical field, 
Eo, concentrates the lines of force in such a way 
that the field E on its surface is given by 
E=3E,cosg, where ¢ is the colatitude. Thus, 
fields measured at the surface must be multiplied 
by factors ranging from 4 upward in order to ob- 
tain the undistorted electric field intensity existing 
nearby. An airplane distorts the field in the same 
manner, but, because of its complicated geometry, 
the angular position between the original elec- 
trical field outside and the axis of the airplane 
must be precisely known before the correction 
factor can be specified. Model experiments have 
shown that if the electrical field is vertical and the 
airplane is in a normal flying attitude, the meas- 
ured electrical field on its belly is 2.1 times the 
undisturbed electric field, but if the field has 
strong horizontal components, the measured 
value on the belly is considerably lower than the 
actual cloud field. With the object of determining 
the approximate magnitudes of the horizontal 
field intensity, each aircraft was provided with 
wing tip and tail dischargers,‘ insulated and con- 
nected through microammeters to the body of the 
airplane. The sign and magnitude of the current 
to each discharger was recorded simultaneously 
with the electric field meter data, and these 
permitted an estimate of the approximate direc- 
tion of the external field intensity. As might be 
expected, the direction of the thunderstorm fields 
were seldom vertical, so that the field intensity 
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values plotted in Figs. 1 and 2 may be considered 
as being generally less than the undisturbed field 
some distance away from the aircraft. For ex- 
ample, in the case of the lightning strike men- 
tioned above the current to the right wing, one 
second before the strike, was — 200 microamperes, 
while that to the left wing was +200 micro- 
amperes. This showed that strong horizontal 
components existed which directed the stroke 
into the right wing and out the nose. Thus, al- 
though the measured belly field intensity was 
3400 volts/cm, its actual value in space was 
probably considerably greater. 

It may be seen from the above data that the 
observed electric field intensities just prior to a 
lightning discharge are an appreciable fraction of 
the dielectric strength of air and of the order of 
3000 volts/cm. There is no evidence to suggest 
that the electric fields approximate only 100 
volts/cm or that they are limited to relatively 
small regions as suggested by 
Robinson. 


Simpson and 
Their method of measurement has 
already been criticized by S. K. Banerji® who 
thinks their electric fields should be multiplied by 
a factor of at least 20. The present observations 
are consistent with Banerji’s point of view. 

The author takes this opportunity to express 
his thanks and appreciation to the Army-Navy 
Precipitation Static research team for its excel- 
lent performance and devotion to the hazardous 
work partly outlined here. 





8S. K. Banerji, Quart. J. 
(1938). 


Roy. Meteor. Soc. 64, 221 
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Apparatus for Weighing in Vacuum* 


G. W. Monk 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation,** Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


(Received October 22, 1947) 


An apparatus is described which can be used to measure the weight of a sample in a vacuum 
(0.01 micron) at temperatures up to about 700°C. Typical preliminary results are given for 
the outgassing of aluminum, carbon, and “Teflon.” 





APPARATUS 


HE weight of the test sample while under 

vacuum and at elevated temperatures is 
measured by means of an electrically operated 
chemical balance mounted in the same vacuum 
system. Figure 1 is a diagram of the apparatus 
used except for the pumps, valves, and gauges. A 
chain type balance with a maximum load of 200 
grams and a sensitivity of 0.05 milligram is re- 
mounted so that the chain, rider, and beam- 
clamping mechanism can be driven by small 110v 
reversible induction motors with gear boxes 
giving a shaft speed of about 6 r.p.m. The cam to 
operate the beam clamping mechanism and the 
tape pulley are coupled to their motors by means 
of short uncased flexible shafts while the rider 
moving fork is mounted on a balanced arm driven 
directly by the third motor. All grease was 
washed out of the gear boxes and from the 
moving parts of the balance mechanism so that 
a pressure of 0.01 micron was easily reached in 
the vicinity of the balance by means of a 4-inch 
oil diffusion pump. The motor leads were brought 
out through ‘‘Teflon’”’ seals to a control box. 
When a weighing is desired the beam is brought 
to balance by means of the motors while ob- 
serving the indicator and tape through the bell 
jar. 

The sample is suspended on a platinum wire 
within the radiation furnace in the second vacuum 
system below. The two vacuum systems are 
separated by the high impedance baffle which 
contains a long hole just large enough to clear the 


* This document is based on work performed under Con- 
tract No. W-7401-eng-23 for the Atomic Energy Project, 
and the information covered therein will appear in Division 
I of the National Nuclear Energy Series (Manhattan 
Project Technical Section) as part of the contribution of 
the Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 

** Formerly with Tennessee Eastman Corporation, Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. 
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support wire. This arrangement allows large pres- 
sure and temperature differences to exist between 
the two systems. Temperature measurements on 
dummy samples show that the temperature of the 
sample can be easily controlled up to about 
800°C. The water-cooled baffle condenses the 
vaporized material from the sample and acts as a 
heat shield. With samples such as carbon or 
aluminum, the 8-inch diffusion pump maintains 
the pressure near the sample below 0.01 micron 
during operation. The samples are usually 5- to 
10-gram cylinders with a small hole drilled near 
the top for the support wire. 


PRELIMINARY RESULTS 
To indicate one application of the apparatus 


and its sensitivity, some typical preliminary 
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Fic. 2. Mass of an aluminum sample as a function of the 
time of outgassing at various temperatures. The cylindrical 
sample had a surface area of 1.96 in.? 
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Fic. 3. Mass of a carbon sample as a function of the time 
of outgassing at various temperatures. The cylindrical 
sample had a surface area of 2.18 in.? 


outgassing results are plotted in Figs. 2-4 in 
which corrections have been made for the buoy- 
ancy of the air. In all the curves time is measured 
from the start of evacuation or from the time of 
temperature change. Figure 2 shows the variation 
in weight of an aluminum cylinder at room tem- 
perature, 500°C, and again at room temperature 
after having cooled in vacuum. The sharp break 
in the 500° curve is due to an adjustment in the 
temperature after the run started. Figure 3 indi- 
‘cates the results for carbon in which case the 
vaporized material was apparently a surface con- 
tamination. The curves are not expotential, being 
of a much too rapid descent during the first few 
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Fic. 4. Mass of a ‘‘Teflon”’ sample as a function of the 
time of outgassing at various temperatures. The rectangular 
strip had a surface area of 3.2 in? 


minutes. Cooling the carbon in air or vacuum, 
then reheating did not result in appreciably more 
outgassing until the original temperature was 
exceeded. Polytetrafluoroethylene (C2F,4) or 
“Teflon” shows (see Fig. 4) no appreciable 
outgassing below 100°C but is objectionable 
above 200°C, and at 389°C chemical changes are 
occurring and large quantities of material are 
given off. At about 450°C the sample literally ex- 
ploded and the rate of loss of weight became too 
great to measure. After about 30 seconds at this 
temperature, the sample was swollen to twice its 
normal size because of the many internal ‘‘ex- 
plosions” and was apparently flecked with carbon 
throughout. 

There are many other applications of this type 
of equipment since it is so rugged and easily 
operated. Absolute pressure measurements can be 
made by directly measuring the force between 
the hot and cold plates in a Knudsen type gauge. 
Pressures of 0.01 micron could be easily measured 
this way. The rate of flow of gases and vapors 
under very low pressures can be obtained by 
measuring the difference in pressure on the ends 
of a cylinder suspended in the stream. The vapor 
pressure of a great many materials could be 
studied at high temperature by observing their 
rate of loss of weight per unit area. 

The work reported here was done during 1945 
and declassified by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion on September 12, 1947. 
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Ionosphere Reflections Recorded Mechanically by Means of a 
Repetition Frequency Converter 


_* 
W. STOFFREGEN 
Norwegian Defense Research Establishment, Bergen, Norway 
(Received November 3, 1947) 


A method of converting the high repetition frequency used by echo sounding to a lower value 
by means of a converter between the receiver and the recorder is described. The method is 
adapted to recordings of radio-echoes from the ionosphere, in which case the repetition fre- 
quency of 50 c/sec. of the pulse transmission after reception is converted into a repetition 
frequency of 4—-} c/sec. before being supplied to the recorder. Ionosphere echoes having a delay 
of the order of milliseconds and a pulse width of about 20-100 ysec. may thus be recorded 


mechanically. 


The principle of repetition frequency conversion described here may also find applications 


in recording ultrasonic or radar reflections. 


Wey HEN recording echo reflections of radio 
waves, either ionosphere echoes in the 
h.f. band or echoes in the u.h.f. region ordinary 


CONVERTER TUBE o 02 yp 


in radar technique, one has to use cathode-ray 
oscillographs in order to delineate the echo 


pattern. 
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Fic. 3. The experimental ar- 
rangement. 





In the routine work of ionospheric research 
the continuous photographic recording of echoes 
is of considerable importance. In order to obtain 
an instantaneous survey of the conditions of 
reflection it would be of value, however, to have 
available a method of recording the echoes di- 
rectly, thus avoiding the process of photography. 
This would be possible if, by means of a suitable 


conversion process, one could reduce the high 
repetition frequency of the echo sounding to a 
lower value, thus making the use of a mechanical 
recorder possible. 

It would seem obvious that such a frequency 
conversion method must be based on some ap- 
plication of the stroboscopic principle. The 
method here described is based on the principle 
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of scanning the echo pattern of a high repetition 
frequency by means of short pulses. The scanning 
pulse is periodically displaced along the sweep 
by means of a phase-adjusting device. 

In order to obtain a detailed analysis of the 
echo pattern by means of the scanning pulse, it 
is of importance that the repetition frequency 
of the phase change is low compared with that 
of the pulses. The repetition frequency of the 
phase change, however, must not be so low that 
an appreciable change in the echo structure 
occurs during any single period. In the experi- 
ments described in the following, we have a 
repetition frequency of 50 c/sec. commonly used 
for ionosphere echo soundings. The period for 
scanning the sweep with the artificial pulse was 
4 sec. According to this, 200 successive points 
along the sweep will be scanned. For a detailed 
analysis of the echo structure it is further evident 
that the width of the scanning pulse must be 
considerably narrower than the echoes appear- 
ing. In Fig. 1 the principle of the converter is 
shown. The echoes and the scanning pulse are 
coupled to the converter tube at A—B. The grid 
bias is sufficiently negative to prevent anode 
current when echo amplitudes or the scanning 
pulse appear separately. When echoes and scan- 
ning pulses coincide, the converter tube is operat- 
ing. By means of the values of R and C indicated 
in Fig. 1 the converted pulses are smoothed. 
After amplification we thus obtain the iono- 
spheric echo pattern indicated on B, this having 
a primary repetition time of 1/50 sec., slowed 
down to 4 sec. The phase variation of the scan- 
ning pulse is synchronized with the movement of 
the pen on the recorder, the scanning pulse thus 
being continuously displaced along the echo 
pattern during 4 sec. 

In Fig. 2 is given a block diagram of an iono- 
spheric echo recording apparatus with a repeti- 
tion frequency converter unit attached. 
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The Institute’s automatic echo recorder was 
used and supplied with a separate pulse generator 
and converter unit. The phase displacement of 
the scanning pulse was made by the condenser C, 
which was mechanically coupled to the hori- 
zontal displacement of the ball pen of the re- 
corder (the latter being uniformly displaced 
from a to 6 in 4 sec.). The voltage pulses ap- 
pearing when the scanning pulse slowly passes 
the echo amplitudes operate the electromagnet 
which presses the paper strip against the ball pen. 

Figure 3 shows the experimental arrangement. 
To the left is shown the mechanical recorder, 
and in the center of the picture the converter 
circuit is seen, with monitor-oscilloscope and 
rectifier. To the right the portable automatic 
ionosphere recorder of the Institute is shown. 

Figure 4 shows as a comparison two usual 
photographic records taken with the automatic 
ionosphere recorder. Figure 4a shows a record on 
fixed frequency; to the tight of the record is a 
photograph of the pattern on the cathode-ray 
tube, showing the transmitter signal and re- 
flections from the F layer. Figure 4b is a photo- 
graphic P’, f record taken with the same recorder. 

Figure 5 shows examples of records made, with 
the new method, directly on ordinary writing 
paper. Figure 5c shows reflections from the E 
and F layers made on fixed frequency. The po- 
larity on the pen-recorder is chosen so that the 
echoes appear white on a black background. 
The records shown in Fig. 5d—g are made with 
changed polarity so that echoes appear black 
on a white background. The reflections are from 
the F layer, and it will be seen that the records 
show well the details of the echo structure. The 
noise level was especially very high in Fig. 5e 
without distorting the record. 

The author wishes to express his sincere thanks 
to Dr. Leiv Harang for facilities given during 
the development work. 
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Quantitative X-Ray Investigations on the Crystallinity of Cellulose Fibers. 
A Background Analysis 


P. H. HERMANS AND A. WEIDINGER 
Laboratory for Cellulose Research of the AKU and Affiliated Companies, Utrecht, Netherlands* 


(Received November 4, 1947) 


A quantitative investigation of the intensity of scattered 
radiation in a series of native and regenerated cellulosic 
objects, including bacterial cellulose and fibers trans- 
formed into cellulose IV, is offered. The technique used 
involves the use of copper radiation monochromatized by 
reflection, specimens with randomized orientation of equal 
size and density, rotation of the plane film, and measure- 
ment of primary beam intensity by means of a device 
introduced by Goppel. 

The procedure of evaluation consists of measuring 
integrated intensities of the crystalline peaks and that of 
the diffuse background. After correction of the latter for 
radiation scattered by air and for the background com- 
ponents due to Compton radiation and thermal scattering, 
as derived from exposures of sugar crystals and diamond, 
the diffuse background is represented by a curve exhibiting 
a flat maximum. 

The height of this maximum was assumed to be a correct 
relative measure of the disordered portion and the total 
intensity of the coherently diffracted radiation of the 
crystalline peaks as a relative measure of the crystalline 
portion. 

Within the series of native specimens the ordered and 
disordered fractions are found to be equal in cotton, cotton 
linters, ramie, and flax fibers. In woodpulp the disordered 
fraction is slightly higher and in bacterial cellulose con- 
siderably higher. 

Within a series of rayons, including slightly and highly 
orientated viscose rayons, Cellophane, Lilienfeld rayon, 


1, INTRODUCTION 


HIS paper is an attempt to contribute to the 
much discussed problem of the crystalline- 
amorphous ratio in native and regenerated cellu- 
lose fibers through x-ray diffraction experiments 
on a quantitative basis. 

In previous work! it has been shown that cellu- 
lose fibers like ramie and woodpulp, when trans- 
formed into an amorphous powder by dry 
grinding in a vibrating ball mill, yield x-ray 
diffraction photographs resembling those ex- 
hibited by liquids. A broad diffuse band, having 
its maximum near the location of the (002) inter- 


* Communication No. 52. 
'P. H. Hermans and A. Weidinger, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 
68, 2547 (1946). 
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and cuprammonium rayon, the ordered and disordered 
fractions were also found to be equal. Slightly less dis- 
ordered substance is found in Fortisan, in mercerized ramie 
and in specimens where cellulose II has been transformed 
in cellulose IV by a heat treatment. 

It is shown that the relative proportions of the fractions 
of disordered substance, for all objects investigated, are in 
satisfactory quantitative agreement with those deduced 
from the sorptive capacity for water vapor. 

The absolute percentage of the crystalline portion calcu- 
lated from the experimental data is 70+2 percent for the 
native fibers and 39+3 percent for the rayons. These 
figures are in reasonable agreement with those previously 
estimated from sorption isotherms (68 percent and 35 
percent), from density determinations (60 percent and 25 
percent), from birefringence and x-ray orientation measure- 
ments in regenerated fibers (£40 percent for rayon), and 
from recrystallization of amorphous cellulose powder (~35 
percent for rayon). 

The observed relative intensities of the principal crystal- 
line interferences give rise to a discussion of the limited 
scope of the concept “‘crystallinity”’ in cellulose fibers, and 
it is argued that the concept ‘degree of lateral order”’ 
may be preferable. 

Comparison of observed relative line intensities with the 
theoretically calculated ones, reveals another marked 
difference between native and regenerated fibers, pointing 
to the fact that certain states of lateral order prevalent in 
the latter may be absent in the former. 


ference of crystalline cellulose, is observed. If the 
powder is allowed to recrystallize partially, by 
being heated for a few minutes in the water-wet 
condition, crystalline interferences reappear su- 
perimposed on a diffuse background of lower 
intensity but having the same shape and location. 
From the decreased intensity of the maximum 
that resulted after crystallization, it was con- 
cluded that about 30-35 percent of the substance 
recrystallizes, a figure which could be given addi- 
tional support from measurements on sorption 
and heats of wetting. 

It also has been shown previously that a diffuse 
background of this character is invariably found 
in the x-ray diffraction pattern of all natural and 
artificial cellulose fibers when duly corrected for 
radiation scattered by the air and for that due to 
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Fic. 1. Diagram of set-up for exposures; P pinhole 
system; O fiber pellet; G auxiliary miniature Goppel 
camera; F film. 


the non-monochromatic components of the Ni- 
filtered copper radiation used.” 


ia 


Hence, the disordered or ‘‘amorphous’”’ cellu- 
lose component exhibits a similar behavior with 
regard to x-ray diffraction as does amorphous 
rubber, the difference being that in cellulose the 
amorphous band tends to be more masked by the 
superimposed interferences of the crystalline 
component than in rubber, where its presence 
shows up right away. 

The present paper is concerned with quanti- 
tative measurements of this background in- 
tensity and that of the crystalline interferences 
superimposed thereon, carried out with an im- 
»roved technique developed for the purpose. 

The fiber samples were x-rayed in the form of 
pellets of definite shape and dimensions in which 
the single fibers were orientated at random. The 
preparation of these pellets is described in Section 
2E. To measure the intensity of the radiation 
incident on the film in subsequent exposures, a 
device first introduced by J. M. Goppel was used. 
Corrections were applied for radiation scattered 





Fic. 2. Exposures of cellulose and air taken with the 
comparison camera. 

2 P. H. Hermans and A. Weidinger, Rec. trav. chim. 65, 

620 (1946). 
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by air and for background components due to 
Compton scattering and thermal agitation. 


2. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Reflected monochromatic copper radiation 
from a pentaerythrite monochromator was -used 
throughout this investigation. As a source of 
x-rays, a tube with rotating anode was employed 
operating at 25 kv and 100 ma. 


A. Measurements of Incident Radiation 


A beam of monochromatic radiation (see Fig. 1) 
falls through the pinhole system P on the object 
O, which consists of a fiber peliet orientated at 
random and large enough to cover entirely the 
diaphragm. A pencil of x-rays of original inten- 
sity Jo traverses d cm of the object and its 
intensity is thereby reduced to 7, owing to ab- 
sorption. We then have 


IT=Ipe* or Inlo—InJ=xzd, (1) 


where u is the absorption coefficient of the object. 

The intensity of the diffracted radiation giving 
rise to an x-ray pattern on the film F is pro- 
portional to J. In order to measure J, the tech- 
nique introduced by Goppel® is applied. The 
transmitted primary pencil of x-rays is directed 
toward the center of the front plane of a small 
brass cone G, which serves as a miniature second 
camera. At the front of G a thin layer of a micro- 
crystalline preparation of a suitable inorganic 
substance is located, giving rise to a diffraction 
pattern consisting of Debye-Scherrer circles on 
the small circular section of the film inside G. The 
primary beam transmitted by the inorganic com- 
parison substance is finally intercepted by a little 
lead plate L before reaching the film. Its in- 
tensity J, is given by 


InJ—InJ; = 1d), (2) 


where yw, and d, are the absorption coefficient and 
the thickness of the comparison preparation 
placed on top of G. Since the same comparison 
preparation is used throughout, uid; remains con- 
stant and, consequently, 7/J,;=constant. 

In photometric measurement of the intensity 
I, of the comparison interferences inside the 


3 J. M. Goppel, Thesis, Delft 1946. Also see App. Sci. 
Res. Al, 3 (1947). 
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Goppel cone, this intensity will be proportional 
to J and, consequently, also to the intensity of 
the cellulose interferences J;;., on the film out- 
side G. 

The cellulose interferences J,,.; are, in their 
turn, proportional to the quantity of cellulose 
irradiated. When the pinhole system is kept con- 
stant, this quantity is proportional to d. 

From the foregoing it follows that for a given 
substance in O (Fig. 1) the quantity 


Tix./T--d =constant, (3) 


independently of the amount of radiation Jo 
falling through the pinhole system and, hence, 
independently of exposure time and possible fluc- 
tuations in the intensity J» during exposure. 
This is the principal equation upon which the 
computation of our experimental results is based. 

The comparison interference in the miniature 
camera can be seen in Fig. 2 and in the central 
parts of Fig. 9A and B (where only two quadrants 
of the film are exposed, the other two having been 
covered by lead sectors for reasons to be ex- 
plained below). Figures 3 and 5 show radial 


photometer curves taken from pictures of this 
kind.** 


B. Check on the Thickness of the Preparations 


In preliminary experiments (compare Section 
3C) Eq. (1) was checked by taking diffraction 
pictures of layers of Cellophane several sheets 
thick, varying the number of sheets exposed, and 
thus varying d in a known way. The value of the 
absorption coefficient «4 was calculated from theo- 


** The photometer used was constructed in the Labora- 
tory for Technical Physics of the Technical University in 
Delft, and based on the principles indicated by Wheeler and 
Robinson. Hence, the intensity of blackening indicated on 
the photometer trace was independent of the characteristics 
of the film used and directedly proportional to the amount 
of incident radiation. 
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retical data (Section 3G) and also experimentally 
determined from experiments with Cellophane of 
known absolute thickness. 

In the final experiments the thickness and 
density of the pellets of randomly orientated 
fibers was kept constant as nearly as possible. In 
the majority of cases a check on the constancy of 
ud was applied in the following way. 

When the first exposure (corresponding to 
Fig. 5) had been taken, the exposed film was 
replaced by a fresh one. Then a relatively short 
second exposure was taken, using Astbury’s com- 
parison principle. Keeping tension and current of 
the tube as constant as possible, the specimen O 
was alternatively exposed to or turned away from 
the beam every 5 minutes, using a device allowing 
one to readjust the specimen before the pinhole P 
in exactly the same position as before. At the 
beginning of each cycle the lead sectors covering 
two quadrants of the film were rotated 90° 
simultaneously with the movement of the speci- 
men, thus giving free the other two film quadrants. 
Using an even number of equal exposure cycles, 
the total amount of incident radiation J» during 
the exposure of both sets of film quadrants could 
be considered as being equal. 

A typical exposure of this kind is shown in 
Fig. 2. In two quadrants of the film inside the 
miniature camera the comparison interferences 
are weakened by the absorption in cellulose and 
air; in the other two they appear considerably 
stronger, since no cellulose has been in the path 
of the beam. Outside the miniature camera cellu- 
lose interferences appear in the former two quad- 
rants (just visible in Fig. 2). In the other two 
quadrants only some radiation diffusely scattered 
by the air in the camera can De detected. 

Figure 3 shows the corresponding photometer 
traces taken radially on two different quadrants 
inside the miniature camera. From the intensities 
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TaBe I. Survey of cellulose reflexions after Andress. 





Cellulose I Cellulose II 

2 sind /2 2 sind /2 
—— Inten- ———— Inten- 
hkl syn sity hkl syn sity 
101 A, 0.168, 83 101 Ap 0.136 75 
101 Ae 0.187 57 101 A; 0.225) 240 
002 A, 0.257\ 360 002 <A, 0.242, 180 
021 0.232 82 021 - 0.230) 57 
III’ 0.316 60 
040 0.389 22 040 - 0.388 40 


of the comparison interferences J, in the cellulose 
and air quadrants, the value of ud can be com- 
puted from the equation 


In(J,) aie — In (1) cettutose = wd. (4) 


If uw is known, the thickness d of the object can 
thus be determined from x-ray data, or, if d is 
known, uw can be calculated, with the convenient 
equation 


d= — (2.30 logr) /u, (5) 
where 
r= (Tate: | & ern 


The mass absorption coefficient for CgHioO; 
can be calculated from atomic data‘ to be 7.78. 
Multiplying this with the density p of rayon and 
Cellophane at 65 percent relative humidity 
(being 1.48) we find the linear absorption co- 
efficient for our material »=11.3 cm~'. This 
figure could be shown to be in good conformity 
with experiments (Section 3C). For sugar 
u= 12.6 (p=1.5g), for diamond p= 15.9 (p=3.51). 


C. Computation of Correction for Radiation 
Scattered by Air 


In Fig. 4 a photometer curve of an exposure 
without cellulose is shown in full. The right-hand 
part of the curve, referring to the film outside the 
miniature camera represents the distribution of 
. the radiation scattered by the air. (This curve is 
drawn on a vertical scale enlarged 3.5 times as 
compared to that of the comparison interference 
I..) Such curves, if once known for a given value 
of J,, permit computation of the background 
component due to the air scattering for any 
value of J,. 


* A. H. Compton and S. K. Allison, X-Rays in Theory and 
Experiment (D. van Nostrand and Company, New York, 
1935). 
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D. Evaluation of Radiation Diffracted 
by Cellulose 


The crucial point in work of this kind is to 
separate correctly the radiation selectively dif- 
fracted by the crystalline portion from the 
‘diffuse background.” Figure 5, reproducing the 
complete photometer curves of native ramie and 
of a rayon sample (reduced to equal values of J,), 
shows how we endeavored to solve this question. 

The broken line is assumed to represent the 
separation between the background and the 
“crystalline” interferences which are superim- 
posed thereon in the form. of peaks. The dotted 
line gives the background after correction for 
radiation scattered by the air. 

In exposures of this kind only a few of the 
interferences characteristic for cellulose appear 
with appreciable intensity. They are listed in 
Table | for cellulose I (native modification) and 
cellulose 11 (mercerized modification) together 
with the respective values of 2(sin}d#)/\ after 
Andress as tabulated in Mark’s book.® (The calcu- 
lated relative intensities given in the last column 
will be referred to later.) The angles of diffraction 
of the reflections marked with a brace in the 
third columns are so near to each other that they 
appear as single peaks on our photographs (see 
Fig. 5a and b). This is partly caused by the 
natural width of the lines and partly to a slight 
extra broadening owing to the conditions of the 
exposure (large diameter pinhole system of 0.8 
mm and thick objects, see below). The principal 
part of the radiation diffracted by the crystalline 
portion is, therefore, concentrated in two peaks, 
representing A,+A,. and A,+021 in cellulose | 
and A» and A3;+A,4+021 in cellulose Il. For 
simplicity, we shall designate the peaks in cellu- 
lose I with A; and A,4, those in cellulose II with 
Ay and A;.*** 

As indicated in Fig. 5, it has been assumed that 
in native cellulose the minimum between the A, 
and A, peaks lies well above the background, in 
other words, that there is a slight overlapping of 
the A, and A, peaks. In curves of regenerated 
cellulose, where the A» and A; peaks are farther 
apart, it has been assumed that the background 


5H. Mark, Physik und Chemie der Cellulose (Julius 
Springer Verlag, Berlin, 1932). 

*** Tn native cellulose the 040 line appears as a small peak 
behind A,. In cellulose II this interference did not show up. 
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line touches the minimum. The course of the 
background line in its initial part (a) was taken 
as a guide and then leads to this assumption. 
This followed still more convincingly from pho- 
tometer curves taken with a higher transmission 
ratio (12 times) in the horizontal direction. Such 
curves were always taken in addition to the 
normal ones (transmission ratio 3.9 times) re- 
produced in Fig. 5. In the case of regenerated 
cellulose this method of evaluation met with 
further support in that it was found that only in 
this way symmetrical A» peaks could be obtained. 
Other procedures led into unexplicable irregu- 
larities and it is therefore believed that the one 
chosen is correct. 

The final downward boundary of the second 
peak was extrapolated as indicated in Fig. 5. Asa 
measure of intensity, the surface of the two main 
peaks (integrated intensity) was determined.t 
In view of the overlapping of more than one 
interference and possible variations in actual line 
width in various objects, this seemed to be a 
better procedure than measuring the height of 
the peaks.tft Furthermore, the total intensity of 
the “crystalline” diffracted radiation above the 
background curve, including the weaker reflec- 
tions beyond the second peak as well as the total 
of the diffracted radiation (crystalline plus amor- 
phous), were computed in a similar way. We 
shall designate these quantities as ‘‘total crystal- 
line radiation,”’ symbol J,,, and ‘total radiation,”’ 
symbol Ji: (comprising the diffraction angles 
from 7° up to 42°). 

Evaluation of the diffuse background consists 
of the following steps. First the intensity of the 
radiation scattered by the air in the camera is 
computed from a standard curve (accounting for 
the value of J., see Section 2C) and subtracted 
from the background. This correction was usually 
a relatively small one (area between broken line 
and dotted line in Fig. 5). The remaining back- 
ground shows a flat maximum with the height A,, 
(see Fig. 5), located somewhere between the two 
main crystalline peaks. This background radia- 


t Integration was performed by copying the traces of 
the photometer curves in duplicate on transparent paper of 
known weight per unit surface, cutting the figures out, 
weighing them, and taking the average value. 

Tt It was found that the proportions were not very differ- 
ent if the heights of the peaks were used as a measure of 
intensity. 
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tion is, for the main part, due to the scattering of 
the disordered fiber portion, but is still to be 
corrected for the radiation due to the thermal 
agitation of the atoms and to Compton radiation. 
Since the crystalline and the amorphous portion 
both contribute to these components (and if it 
may be assumed that they contribute equally per 
unit of mass), this portion of the background 
radiation has to be substracted in order to obtain 
a reliable measure of the quantity of the dis- 
ordered or ‘“‘amorphous”’ substance. In order to 
find this correction, exposures were made of 
several single crystal plates of cane sugar (with 
rotation of the film). The background curve was 
determined and corrected for radiation scattered 
by air (cf. Section 2C and Fig. 11). 

It was assumed that the Compton-plus thermal 
components of the background for cellulose are 
equal to those of the sugar crystals. The hatched 
area in Fig. 5a and 5b corresponds to this correc- 
tion, drawn on the correct scale. 

The thus corrected height of the amorphous 
maximum A,, between the dotted line and the 
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Fic. 5. Photometer traces: A for a native ramie pellet, B 
for a rayon pellet. 7. comparison interference. Broken line 
= background curve. Area between broken line and dotted 
line =correction for air scattering. Hatched area =correc- 
tion for thermal and Compton components. (Scale 1:2.2). 
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Fic. 6. Brass mold serving to prepare randomly orientated 
fiber pellets. 


hatched area was considered to represent a rela- 
tive measure of the disordered portion. 

The background of diamond was also deter- 
mined. It exhibited the same shape but its inten- 
sity was 0.59 times lower. 


E. Elimination of Orientation Effects. 
Preparation of the Objects 


Since it was our aim to obtain comparable 
quantitative measurements for various fibers of 
different kind and orientation, it was necessary to 
exclude any specific effects of orientation. Pre- 
ferred orientation of any crystal plane may give 
rise to unpredictable changes in relative intensity 
of the corresponding interferences (see experi- 
ments with Cellophane in Section 3C). True, 
rotation of the orientated fibers in a plane perpen- 
dicular to the x-ray beam during exposure would 
yield an apparently “‘isotropic’”’ diffraction pic- 
ture on the film. However, effects of orientation 
are thus merely eliminated in two dimensions 
instead of in three as required. It was necessary, 
therefore, to realize random orientation of the 





Fic. 7. Micrograph of mounted fiber pellet ready 
for exposure. 
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fibrous objects themselves. This was done by 
weighing off exactly 3 mg of the air-dry fibrous 
material, carefully separating it into single fibers 
cut into pieces of 3- to 3-inch length, which were 
then dropped on top of each other in positions 
chosen at random on a glass plate wetted with a 
few drops of a 0.5 percent solution of arabic gum. 
Using two needles, a pellet was prepared by 
folding the wet fibers together, always taking 
care to conserve randomness of orientation as 
well as possible. The moist pellet so obtained was 
rolled between thumb and forefinger to almost 
spherical shape and laid on filter paper to drain 
off most of the liquid. After that, the pellet was 
carefully introduced into a mold, an accurately 
drilled hole in a brass plate (inside polished). The 
dimensions of this mold in millimeters are indi- 
cated in Fig. 6. Pressure was exerted on the pellet 
with a glass rod having a flat end just fitting the 
hole. The liquid was thus expelled and removed 
with a piece of filter paper. The amount of water 
then left in the pellet amounted to very nearly 3 
mg. For 10 minutes the brass plate was laid on a 
hot plate with a surface temperature of about 
100°C. The pellet, then dry, could be readily re- 
moved from the mold as a coherent object, very 
nearly maintaining the dimensions of the mold. 
(The amount of arabic gum left in the pellet 
(0.5 percent) is so small as to be negligible.) 
Finally, the pellet was mounted with its basis on 
a support made from a piece of brass wire 
flattened at one end and bent as shown in Fig. 7. 
A small drop of molten resin served as an 
adhesive. The diameter of the pellet at the middle 
of its height was measured under the microscope 
in two mutually perpendicular directions. The 
average value was accepted as being the thick- 
ness of the pellet. It very nearly corresponded to 
the dimensions of the mold. 

X-ray test pictures of these pellets (three of which are 
reproduced in Fig. 8) showed that, with few exceptions, 
perfect isotropy is not reached. Numerous attempts to 
improve on this point failed. Quantitative evaluation 
of orientation according to the procedure elsewhere de- 
scribed®7 showed, however, that the orientation factor f 
(which has the value 1.0 at perfect orientation) was usually 
around 0.10 and only in one case reached the value 0.24. 
6]. J. Hermans, P. H. Hermans, D. Vermaas and A. 
Weidinger, Rec. trav. chim. 65, 427 (1946). 

7P. H. Hermans, Contribution to the Physics of Cellulose 


Fibers (Elsevier Publishing Company, Amsterdam and 
New York, 1946). 
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A 


B 


Fic. 8. X-ray test exposures of pellets, taken with 0.5-mm pinhole (film not rotated), 
showing that isotropy is almost—though not entirely—reached; A bacterial cellulose, B 


native ramie, C Fortisan. 


Some of the orientation factors measured for pellets are 
listed below : 


Native ramie f=0.093 
Standard cotton f=0.24 
Bacterial cellulose f=0.11 
Cord rayon f=0.115 
Fortisan f=0.10 


Mathematical analysis shows that for f-values below 0.25 
the intensity of the circle obtained by rotating the pellet 
around the primary beam may be regarded as the intensity 
which would have been found if the cellulose itself had 
been perfectly isotropic, without introducing an appreciable 
error (which is not allowed at higher degrees of orientation, 
as already stated). 

For reasons outlined below, we have not applied rotation 
of the pellet during exposure, but rotation of the film, 
using a Sauter camera with a motor-driven rotating film 
holder. In this way, x-ray patterns were obtained that 
showed no angular variations in intensity and corresponded 
closely to those of the truly isotropic objects. 


F. Pinhole System and Definition of 
Irradiated Thickness 


The beam leaving the pentaerythrite crystal 
monochromator exhibited the shape of a very 
narrow band rather than that of a circular pencil 
of rays. When using the usual pinhole system of 
0.5-mm diameter and a stationary film, a tex- 
ture was obtained in the diffraction pattern 
which had to be avoided. (This texture was due 
to unequal illumination of the pinkole by the 
narrow beam, and consisted in unequal widths of 
the Debye-Scherrer lines at various angular dis- 
tances from the equator. Since further reduction 
of the diameter of the pinhole system led to very 
long times of exposure, another solution had to be 
found. Rotation of the film, as applied for the 
reasons previously discussed, automatically pro- 
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vided this solution since it equalized the texture. 
A further important advantage was that now 
even a pinhole system with a diameter as large as 
0.8 mm could be used. Very reasonable exposure 
times amounting to 14-2 hours were thus made 
possible. 

The additional broadening of the lines resulting 
from this procedure was immaterial with regard 
to the aim of this investigation, since it did not 
affect the ratios between the integrated in- 
tensities. 

Two x-ray pictures of the kind finally used for 
the computations are reproduced in Fig. 9. The 
comparison interferences of the miniature camera 
are seen in the center. 

The dimensions of the pinhole system used, 
and the location of the pellets in front of it are 
shown in Fig. 10 (top view). The maximum width 
of the pencil of x-rays, when traversing the 
specimen, is 1.2 mm. Since the diameters of the 
pellets were around 1.6 mm, all radiation passed 
through the latter, this being a necessary condi- 
tion in order to define the absorption in the cellu- 
lose, and to justify the use of the equations given 
in Section 3A. The irradiated ‘‘thickness’’ (not 
used in the final computation since all the pellets 
could be considered as being of constant dimen- 


TABLE II. Values of J,/Ia—o for various angles of deflection. 











Circular Flat Cylinder 
case plate (average) 
0° 1 1 1 
10° 1.002 0.986 0.994 
20° 1.009 0.963 0.986 
30° 1.021 0.926 0.974 
40° 1.037 0.876 


0.957 
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A B 


Fic, 9. X-ray exposures of pellets as finally used for 
computation; A native ramie; B Cellophane shavings. 
Pinhole 0.8 mm; rotating film. The black sectors correspond 
to unexposed film and by their contrast demonstrate the 
presence of a diffuse background scattering on the exposed 
sectors. 


sions and density) may be taken as practically 
equal to the pellet diameter d. 

In the experiments with Cellophane sheets, 
carried out as a general check on the method 
applied, the thickness d is equal to the sheet 
thickness times the number of sheets placed on 
top of each other. However, in order to compare 
Cellophane with pellets, the densities must be 
taken into account. (See Section 3A.) As will be 
seen from Table VI, the thickness of the pellets 
as computed from absorption was constant 
within experimental error and always nearly cor- 
responded to the calculated figure. 


H. Dependence of Absorption on 
Angle of Deflection 


Since integrated intensities and not the heights of peaks 
were measured, no correction for the use of a plane film 
was necessary. However, the dependence of absorption 
upon the diffraction angle has to be considered. As the 
pellets are cylindrical, the angular dependence for rays 
deflected in the horizontal plane can be taken from tables 
published by Kratky and Worthmann® for the circular 
case. Rays deflected in the vertical plane follow the case 
of absorption in a flat plate for which the equation 


Ta/Ta-o= (1/¢)(1—e *) (6) 


Fic. 10. Diagram of pinhole system and location of 
pellets in the x-ray beam. (Horizontal dimensions reduced 
sixfold.) 





§O. Kratky and W. Worthmann, Monatshefte 76, 263 
(1947). 
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was calculated, where g=yd(1—cosa)/(cosa). For the 
value of yd=0.9 corresponding to that of the pellets, the 
values of Ig/Ia—o hold, which are shown in Table II. 
For rays deflected in an arbitrary direction, the absorption 
in the cylinder is intermediate between those for the 
horizontal and the vertical deflections and we shall not 
make an appreciable error if we assume that the average 
value obtained on rotating the film is simply the average 
of the two figures (last column in Table II). 

Since the amorphous maixmum 4,, lies at about a= 15° 
and the second crystalline peak A; or A, at 20°-21°, the 
correction is so small as to be negligible in comparison to 
experimental error. As the total width of our photometer 
traces extended to 42° (see Fig. 5) where the correction is 
still not greater than 5 percent, it was even permissible to 
discard the correction with regard to the surfaces Ito: and 
T4m, since the areas to be compared roughly showed the 
same shape. Their proportion is, therefore, hardly affected 
by the correction. 


I. Integration Along Debye-Scherrer Circles 


In order to compute correctly the integrated 
intensity of scattered radiation from photometer 
traces taken radially, integration should be ex- 
tended also from 0 to 2m along the Debye- 
Scherrer circles. This means that the ordinates of 
the photometer curves should be multiplied with 
the radius r of the Debye-Scherrer circle to which 
they correspond. 

Of course, if merely relative measurements are 
required, this integration can be omitted if 
congruent curves or linear peak heights, having 
equal values of 7, are involved. Since the peak 
heights Am of the background curves have the 
same r-value, and since the background curves to 
be compared are nearly congruent, the integra- 
tion has, as a rule, not been carried out for these 
quantities, except in one case which shall be 
mentioned later. 

Since crystalline intensity curves are also con- 
gruent in groups of specimens with identical 
crystalline modification, the integration could 
also be omitted within such a group. Only when 
comparing cellulose I with cellulose Il was the 
necessity of this additional integration accounted 
for by multiplying the surfaces of the peaks with 
the radius 7 corresponding to the centers of the 
peak (see Section 4B). Since the r-values of the 
most intense peaks are not very different from 
each other, this gives rise to only a relatively 
small change in the crystallinity figures. (See 
Section 3B.) 
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K. Inorganic Comparison Sample in 
Miniature Camera 


A mixture of aluminiumhydroxide and pure 
gypsum: was prepared in powder form, mixed 
with water to form a thick paste, and then kept 
between parallel glass plates until dry. A thin 
plate of this material (consisting of Al.O;-2H.O 
and CaSO,-2H.O) was used as the comparison 
sample. 


3. EXPERIMENTS 
A. Density of Fiber Pellets 


Fiber pellets molded according to Section 2E 
were measured to be 2.0 mm high and on the 
average 1.60 mm in diameter, from which their 
volume is calculated to be 4.0 mm*. From their 
air-dry weight of 3.0 mg, their density is calcu- 
lated to be 0.75. 

Since the density of a massive filament or 
sheet of air-dry regenerated cellulose amounts to 
1.48,7 the x-ray absorption in a pellet will be 
equivalent to that in a massive sheet of 0.75/1.48 
times 1.6 mm =0.81 mm. 

From x-ray absorption measurements on 16 
different pellets the average value of 0.841 +0.006 
was computed. (See Table VI.) From the ab- 
sorption coefficient of 11.3, the equivalent thick- 
ness d of a layer of another substance with the 
absorption coefficient » can be calculated from 
the equation ud =0.84 X 11.3. 


B. Background Measurements of Sugar 
Crystals and Diamond 


Three good sugar crystals of various sizes were 
picked out and x-rayed perpendicular to two 
parallel crystal planesfff with the technique given 
in Sections 2A and 2B. The same was done with a 
nearly plane-parallel diamond cutting. The thick- 
ness d of the layer exposed was calculated from 
absorption by Eq. (5). The results, as compared 
with the thickness measured with a micrometer, 
are listed in Table III (u for sugar 12.6, for 
diamond 15.9). Figure 11 shows the photometer 
curve of the 2.2 mm sugar crystal (ordinate 
scale corresponding to I.=290). Fortunately, no 
more than four crystal-interferences, two inten- 


ttt The author is indebted to Mr. C. J. Asselbergs for a 
collection of cane sugar crystals. 
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TABLE III. Thickness in mm of sugar crystals and diamond 
as calculated from absorption and measured directly. 








I 





Ie air Ratio  4eale —dobs 
Sugar crystal I 18.5 68.5 0.265 1.08 1.2 
Sugar crystal II 37.55 607.0 0.062 2.30 2.2 
Sugar crystal III 18.5 44 0.42 0.71 0.75 
0.52 0.50 


Diamond 22 50 0.44 








sive and two weak ones, appeared so that the 
background line (broken curve) could be drawn 
unambiguously. After the subtraction of air 
scattering the dotted curve S, representing the 
true background was obtained. 

The integrated surface of this background ex- 
pressed in the units’ below in Table VII amounts 
to 43 for 1.=100. The other sugar exposures 
yielded exactly corresponding results. 

In the exposure of the diamond splitter no 
crystal-interferences appeared at all, it merely 
showed a weak background scattering which, 
after subtraction of air scattering and reduction 
to the same scale, yielded the dotted curve 
marked d in Fig. 11. 

According to expectation the diamond back- 
ground lies at a lower level than the sugar 
background. Owing to the rigidity of the dia- 
mond lattice the thermal component will be 
smaller. 

It has been assumed that the corresponding 
background of cellulose is equal to that shown 
by the sugar crystals. 


In order to render the I, values of the diamond exposure 
comparable with that of the cellulose pellets the former 
was multiplied by 1.49, being the ratio of the pd values of 
the diamond splitter (0.182) and that of the pellets (0.122) 
where p and d are the respective density and thickness. 








au 





Fic. 11. Photometer trace of the diagram of a sugar 
monocrystal; S background curve corrected for air scatter- 
ing. Curve d shows the corresponding background of 
diamond (on comparative scale). 
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Tasie IV. Control experiments with Cellophane: 








(1) (2) (3) (4) (S) 6) 


( (7) 
Shape ” le As Am (A3/Ie*n) (Am/Ie*n) (A3/Am) 
Sheets 5 172 217 41 0.24 0.048 5.0 
Sheets 6 112 159 32 0.24 0.048 5.0 
Sheets 8 93 178 375 0.24 0.0508 4.75 
Sheets 8 140 280 52 0.25 0.046 5.4 
Roll ~12 94 238 73 0.21 0.065 3.2 
Pellet 9.3 34 37. 19 §=0.12 1.9% 


0.062 


Tasie V. Thickness of Cellophane piles calculated from 
absorption measurements. 


(le) 


cell (edair 4 (calc) Actual d 
4 sheets 32 48 0.35 0.36 
5 sheets gs 16 0.465 0.45 
5 sheets 20 35 0.49 0.45 
9 sheets 51 128 0.80 0.81 





The pd values used were found in dividing the experi- 
mentally found wd values by the mass absorption coeff- 
cient. 


C. Control Experiments with Cellophane 


Exposures were taken with uncoated Cellophane sheets 
of 0.09-mm thickness. A varying number n of such sheets 
were piled on top of each other.{ The results are given in 
the first four horizontal lines of Table IV where the number 
of sheets n, the intensity of the comparison interference /,, 
the height of the second peak (designated A;), and the 
height of the background maximum (A; see Fig. 5) are 
listed. The first peak, Ao, does not appear on these photo- 
graphs because of selective uniplanar orientation.{{ In the 
5th and 6th column it is shown that Eq. (3) holds, and in 
the last column the ratio between Azand A » is given, which 
is also constant as long as the pencil of x-rays is per- 
pendicular to the plane of the sheets. (The experimental 
error is around 10 percent.) In the 5th line of Table IV 
figures are given for Cellophane rolled to form a little rod 
(consisting of about 12 layers in diameter). The 6th line, 
finally, refers to a pellet made by molding thin Cellophane 
shavings obtained by scratching a sheet with a sharp 
knife. The thickness of the single sheets was 0.09 mm, 
and the pellet corresponded to 0.84:0.09=9.3 sheets (see 
Section 3A). 

Owing to selective uniplanar orientation in the Cello- 
phane, the A; planes are in a particularly favorable position 
with regard to reflection. The Table IV shows that this 


t Since in this series one and the same substance (Cello- 
phane) is dealt with and no variations in line width 
will occur, we have taken the height of the A; peak as a 
measure of intensity instead of its integrated surface, as in 
the main experiments. 

tt Admittedly, for obvious geometrical reasons the line 
breadth is somewhat increased on increasing the thickness 
of the Cellophane, but this increase is very small because it 
involves the sine of the deflection angle. 
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changes as orientation is randomized stepwise, first in two 
dimensions (in the roll) and then in three (in the pellet). 
The first Ao peak, which is absent in the sheets, reappears 
in the pellet, and the intensity of the second A; peak 
(column 5 in Table IV) drops from 0.24 over 0.21 to 0.12 
in the pellet. 

This phenomenon is a striking illustration of the necessity 
of our procedure of randomizing orientation in all fiber 
samples through pellet formation, as indicated in Section E2. 

It is further seen from Table IV that the value of 
A, /I--n also changes upon randomization of selective 
orientation, though to a much less extent than A;/J.-n. 
Similar differences were found when comparing pellets 
made from thin films of native bacterial cellulose with a 
pile consisting of several of such films irradiated per- 
pendicular to the film plane.t{f{ 

The figure of 0.062 for Am/I:-n found for the Cellophane 
pellet refers to a thickness equivalent to one sheet of 
Cellophane. The corresponding figure for the actual pellet 
thickness is 9.3 times greater and, hence, 0.58. This figure 
after correction (see below) becomes 0.54 and tallies well 
with that found for other regenerated celluloses. The same 
holds for the figure for the A; peak 0.129.3=1.12 (see 
Table VII). 

The figures in Table V show that from absorption 
measurements on piles of several Cellophane sheets, each 
0.09 mm thick, Eq. (4) could be checked (using «= 11.3). 
It is seen that the agreement is satisfactory when account 
is taken of the relatively large experimental error (esti- 
mated to be 5-10 percent) caused by the use of an expo- 
nential equation. 


D. Experiments with Fiber Pellets 


The objects are listed in Tables VI and VII. 
The standard cotton was prepared according to 
the prescription of the division of cellulose chem- 
istry of the American Chemical Society. The 


other native fibers were purified and bleached 


samples. The cottonine consisted of flax sepa- 
rated into single fibers. The sulfite cellulose was a 
commercial grade of rayon pulp. The bacterial 
cellulose consisted of dried films grown on cul- 
tures of bacteria Xylinum, previously washed 
with water.and repeatedly extracted with dilute 
potassium hydroxide solution.§{ Their nitrogen 
content could not be brought below 1 percent. 

The rayon samples were desized. Rayon A had 
been spun with a minimum amount of stretch 
and rayon B was spun with 70 percent stretch 
(according to the two-bath process). Hence they 
represent low and high orientation. 


ttt An explanation of this striking observation remains to 
be found, 

| The authors are indebted to Professor A. J. Kluyver, 
Delft, for this material. 
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The samples u, v, w at the bottom of Table IV 
consisted of cellulose IV. Mercerized ramie and 
Lilienfeld rayon were transformed into the so- 
called HT (high temperature) modification (cellu- 
lose IV) by heating in glycerol at 250°C.7° The 
lattice transformation was about 90 percent com- 
pleted in the ramie and 100 percent in the two 
Lilienfeld rayons (comprising the samples A and 
B, heated for 15 and 30 minutes, respectively).° 

The results of the x-ray experiments are given 
in Table VI. In column 1 the value of the com- 
parison interference J, in the miniature camera is 
given, and in columns 2 and 3 the integrated 
surfaces of the two main peaks are given. Then 
follow, in columns 4 and 5, the uncorrected height 
of the amorphous maximum 4A,, and the total 
surface of the crystalline interferences above the 
background J,,. In column 6 the total integrated 
intensity J,.; of all the radiation scattered (up to 
an angle of 42°) is listed (corrected for air 
scattering). All figures are given in arbitrary but 
comparable units. 

In the last column the thickness of the pellets, 
as determined from absorption, is recorded. It is 
seen that figures of the same magnitude were 
found, and variations were within experimental 
error. The pellet of bacterial cellulose with 
d=0.71 is an exceptional case, since the pellet 
could not be made 3 mg in weight; correspond- 


TABLE VI. Result of evaluation of the photometer curves. 








(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) {© (7) 





First Second Tot d 
Object Ie peak peak Am TIer (—air) (mm) 
a. Standard cotton 45 26.1 54.7 155 88 170 0.82 
b. Ramie I 63 403 75.2 20 130° 259 0.88 
c. Ramie II 42 21.9 53.5 135 83 1735 0.87 
d. Cottonine (flax) 46 256 54.6 15 935 184 0.84 
e. Cotton linters 30 149 33.7 9% 54 1125 0.80 
& pulp 34 198 408 13 64 144° 0.87 
g. Bacterial cellulose 48 143 370 26 4% 184 0.71 
h. Staple fiber 29 a ta 32 129 0.85 
i. Rayon A 30° «2.15 29.3 185 34 1415 0.83 
ji. Rayon B 31 19 27.9 18 32 1325 0.86 
k. Cellophane 34 2.8 33.8 19 44 140 0.84 
1. Cellophane 32 20° 27.9 18 375 144 0.82 
m. Tyre cord rayon I 26 16 25.3 165 302 1145 
n. Tyre cord rayon II 31 - _- 185 35 138 O81 
o. Lilienfeld rayon 45 3.35 40.7 28 485 197 0.82 
p. Bemberg rayon 33 30 284 19 32 145 0.82 
q. Fortisan I 36 22° 33.7 9 39 «1435 ~0.83 
r. Fortisan II 435 2.55 380 235 47 179% — 
s. Merc. ramie 44 2.8 47.6 225 55 186 0.86 
t. Merc. bacterial cellulose 33 1.9 25.7 24 295 143 0.80 
u. Merc. ramie (IV) 39 116 354 465 S58 184 —_ 
v. Lilienfeld rayon A (IV) 365 12.9 27.2 415 465 158 -—— 
w. Lilienfeld rayon B (IV) 35 10.0 26.2 40 40° 1515 — 











* P. H. Hermans and A. Weidinger, J. Colloid. Sci. 1, 495 
(1946). 
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ingly less material (2.5 mg) had to be taken in 
order to fit the mold. 

Since there was no correlation between the 
d-values found from absorption and the diameters 
measured under the microscope (which varied 
between 1.58 and 1.64 mm), no corrections for 
diameter variations were applied, except in the 
case of bacterial cellulose. Here, the intensity 
readings listed in Table VI were multiplied by 
0.84:0.71 to account for the lower density of the 
pellet. In Table VII the same experimental data 
are listed, now uniformly reduced to the value of 
I,=100. The values of the amorphous maximum 
A,, are now also corrected for the share of the 
Compton plus thermal scattering as computed in 
Fig. 11 from sugar and diamond. The height of 
this curve being 20 mm at the locus of the 
amorphous maximum for J,=460, the correction 
amounts to 100/460 times 20 mm for J,= 100, or 
4.3 mm. For the native samples a to e and for the 
rayon samples / to p the probable error of the 
mean values of Am, J,,, and Jy, has been calcu- 
lated (by the least square method). 

The accuracy of the single determinations listed 
in Tables VI and VII is not very high. The 
magnitude of some of the relative errors was esti- 
mated to be as follows: 








(1) (2) = (3) (4) (5) 




















First Second 1 tot 
Object peak peak Am Ter (—air) 
Cellulose I 
a. Standard cotton 58 121 28 195 380 
b. Ramie I 63 120 26 207 410 
c. Ramie II 52 125 28 195 410 
d. Cottonine (flax) 56 119 §=285 203 405 
e. Cotton linters 50 113. 28 180 380 
Average 56 116 28+0.5 198+5 398 +7 
f. Woodpulp 57 119 34 188 425 
g. Bacterial cellulose 34 92 585 119 440 
Cellulose II 
h. Staple fiber 93 94 «58 110 445 
i. Rayon A 7 96 8565 111 465 
j. Rayon B 6 90 54 105 428 
k. Cellophane 8? 100 54 128 412 
1. Cellophane o“ 92 525 115 450 
m. Tyre cord rayon I 62 97 «659 113 440 
n. Tyre cord rayon II . — 56 116 448 
o. Lilienfeld rayon s 91 58 108 437 
p. Bemberg rayon 92 87 S4 97 440 
Average (7%) 934 5620.8 1115+2° 440+4 
q. Fortisan I 63 95 49 108 400 
r. Fortisan II 58 88 49 108 412 
s. Merc. ramie 6* 108 47 125 423 
t. Merc. bacterial cellulose 6? 83 66 295 435 
Cellulose IV 
u. Merc. ramie 255 91 Si 148 462 
v. Lilienfeld rayon A 35 74 49 127 433 


w. Lilienfeld rayon B 29 75 485 116 433 











Tasce VIII. Half-width of first and second peaks in mm 
on the film (computed from photometer traces with 
12 linear magnification). 


First peak Second peak 

Standard cotton 3.08 2.2 
Ramie I 3.35 2.5 
Ramie II 3.45 ae 
Cottonine 3.2 24 : 
Cotton linters 2.95 2.6 
Woodpulp 3.25 2.7 
Bacterial cellulose 3,35 2.7 
Staple fiber 2.4 3.3 
Rayon A (0% stretch) 2.0 3.4° 
Rayon B (70% stretch) 1.6° 3.48 
Cellophane | 2.0° a 
Cellophane II 2.2 3.2 
Cord rayon II — 
Cord rayon I 1.6° 4.0 
Lilienfeld rayon 2.4° 3.6 
Bemberg rayon 2.08 3.1 
Fortisah | and II 1.55 4.2 
Merc. ramie 1.65 3.1 
Merc. bacterial cellulose 2.08 31 
Merc. ramie (IV) 2.4 3.6 
Lilienfeld rayon A (IV) 2.8 3.6 

2.58 3.35 


Lilienfeid rayon B (IV) 


| 
| 


Variations in thickness of pellet: 
Measurement of J,: 
Intensity integration : 

Large surfaces 

Small Ao surface in rayon, up to 


5 percent 
2 percent 


3-5 percent 
40 percent 


With the exception of the “‘first-peak’’ values for 
rayon, the total possible error in the other figures 
can, therefore, be estimated to be 10-15 percent. 
Actually, the maximum fluctuations are seen to 
be of this order of magnitude. 

Line-breath measurements of the two main 
peaks were carried out on each exposure in de- 
termining their width at half-height above the 
background. For this purpose extra photometer 
curves were taken with a linear magnification 
factor of 12. The results are given in Table VIII, 
reduced to the actual half-width measured in mm 
on the film (at 40-mm specimen-to-film distance). 
These figures have only a relative meaning since 
their absolute value is affected by the large 
pinhole diameter and the thickness of the pellets. 
For cord rayon I no reliable figures could be ob- 
tained since the crystalline portion of this speci- 
men consisted of cellulose II with some cellulose 
IV admixed, the sole case of this kind among the 
rayon samples investigated. 
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4. DISCUSSION 


A. Relative Amounts of Crystalline and 
Disordered Substance 


Starting from the empirical fact that the 
diffracted intensity in cellulose diagrams may be 
represented by a diffuse background exhibiting a 
flat maximum and a number of peaks superim- 
posed thereon, we shall tentatively associate the 
former with the disordered and the latter with 
the crystalline portion. In Section 4C this point 
will be examined somewhat closer. 

In Table VII the items of primary interest in 
this regard are A,, and J+ (columns 3 and 4) as 
they represent a probable relative measure of the 
quantity of disordered and crystalline portions, 
respectively. It is seen that these figures are con- 
stant within experimental error within the group 
of the native fiber samples a to e. Woodpulp (f) 
shows a somewhat higher value of A», and 
bacterial cellulose a still higher value of An, 
combined with a distinctly 
crystallinity. 

In the series of regenerated celluloses, all rayon 
and Cellophane samples (h to ), including 
Lilienfeld and Bemberg, have practically equal 
values of A,, as well as of J,,. Fortisan (g and r) 
tends to be on the low side as regards A», and 
mercerized ramie (s) has a slightly higher J,, 
value. The lowest value of J,, and, simultane- 
ously, the highest value of A,, are shown by the 
mercerized bacterial cellulose (¢). 

These results are in general conformity with 


lower value of 


TABLE IX. Sorption ratios calculated from the height of 
the amorphous maximum A m and those observed (average 
from sorption and desorption). 





Woodpulp 1.2 1.2-1.3 
Rayon samples h to p 2.0 1.95—2.02 
Fortisan 1.75 1.64* 
Mercerized ramie 1.68 1.60 

1.75 ~1.5 





Cellulose IV (Lilienfeld) 











* In order to avoid errors due to a possible remainder of acetate groups 
in the Fortisan, the sorption and desorption ratios were accurately de- 
termined from the original sample and from one treated for 54 with 
normal ammonia solution at 100°C. The average sorption ratios found 
were 1.64 and 1.63, respectively. 


TABLE X. The sorption ratios of bacterial cellulose. 





Percent rel. vapor pressure 85 65 35 17° 10 5 
Sorption ratio (native) 1.26 1.22 1.38 1.79 2.0 
Sorption ratio (mercerized) 1.68 1.73 1.77 2.00 2.05 2.49 
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expectations based on other physical data. In 
previous work it has been argued that the 
quantity of amorphous substance in cellulose 
fibers should be nearly proportional to their 
sorption ratio,'® and also proportional to the 
difference between their density and that of 
crystalline cellulose as computed from x-ray 
measurements.'! It has been shown that sorption 
ratios calculated from density determinations 
tally reasonably well with the experimental ones. 

Now the sorptive capacity for water vapor is 
practically equal for the native samples a to c. If 
our assumption is correct, the sorption ratios of 
the other samples should be calculable from the 
proportion of their Am values. The result is 
shown in Table IX. There seems to be a satis- 
factory agreement, except in the case of cellulose 
IV, where the sorption ratio is only approxi- 
mately known from one desorption series and 
more data are desired. Bacterial cellulose is not 
included in the table, since it was found that it 
behaved anomalously in sorption experiments in 
that, in contrast to other cellulose samples, its 
sorption ratio was not approximately constant at 
various relative vapor pressures, for reasons 
which remain to be explained. 

According to the technique previously de- 
scribed” the following figures have been found at 
desorption (Table X).4§j The sorption ratios cal- 
culated from A, are 2.1 and 2.35, respectively. 

The anomalous behavior of bacterial cellulose 
with regard to sorption may be due either to re- 
maining impurities or to unknown structural 
features. Anyhow, the native form is the first ex- 
ample of a native cellulose showing the x-ray 
pattern of cellulose | and having a very low 
degree of crystallinity (compare the low value for 
I.,). The figures obtained from the samples trans- 
formed into cellulose IV would seem to give some 
support to the earlier presumption that crystal- 
linity is somewhat increased as a result of the 
high temperature treatment. 

The most important result arrived at, however, 


10P, H. Hermans, Contribution to the Physics of Cellulose 
Fibers (Elsevier, Publishing Company Amsterdam and New 
York, 1946) ; also A. J. Hailwood and S. Horrobin, “General 
discussion on swelling and shrinking,’’ London (1946); 
Trans. Faraday Soc. to be published. 

" P. H. Hermans, J. J. Hermans, and D. Vermaas, J. 
Polymer Sci. 1, 162 (1946). 

§ The authors are indebted to Dr. D. Vermaas for 

carrying out the microsorption experiments. 
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Fic. 12. Radial intensity distribution for native fibers 
(broken line) and rayon (fully drawn line) drawn on com- 
parative scale. 


seems to be the fact that there ts no detectable 
difference in degree of crystallinity between all 
viscose rayons investigated, including Lilienfeld and 
cuprammonium yarns, with perhaps the only ex- 
ception of Fortisan. This yarn, a highly stretched 
cellulose acetate fiber, afterward saponified to 
cellulose, seems to exhibit a somewhat higher de- 
gree of crystallinity, although its J,, value, which 
lies quite near to that of the other rayons, does 
not support this conclusion. Between ‘‘crystal- 
linity’’ and orientation there seems to be little, if 
any, correlation, a fact surely significant, though 
difficult to explain. 

In Fig. 12 average intensity curves for the 
native fibers and for rayon are shown superim- 
posed to scale. 


Besides the height Am of the background maximum, we 
might consider the integrated background intensity as an- 
other relative measure of the disordered portion, i.e., the 
total surface below the background line after subtraction 
of the air correction and the hatched area (Section 3B). 
The ratio of these integrated intensities for the average 
curves shown in Fig. 12 is equal to the ratio of the values 
T tor —Icr —43, or, 1.83. This figure, however, is not yet 
correct, since integration along the Debye-Scherrer circles 
has still to be carried out (Section 21). 

Carrying out this integration as a control, the value 2.03 
was found in conformity with the ratio 2.0 as computed 
from the heights of the maxima. It would seem, however, 
that computation from the heights is preferable, since the 
background surfaces are taken over a restricted range of 
diffraction angles, whereas the correct procedure would 
require integration over 180°. Anyhow, the good con- 
formity obtained supports the reliability of the results. 

The same restriction of limited diffraction angles seems 
to apply to the figures giving the integrated total J:o: of 
all the diffracted radiation listed in the last column of 
Table VII. According to the elementary rules of x-ray dif- 
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Taste XI. Correction of the crystalline intensities for 
integration along the Debye-Scherrer circles. 








TasBLe XII. Crystalline fraction in native cellulose and 
rayon derived from various physical data. 








Cellulose I Cellulose II 


Peak r I-r Peak r I-r 
1 3.9 218 1 3.3 25 
2 6.0 696 2 5.6 521 
3 11.8 307 3 7.8 103 

| 1221 Fev 649 


fraction, I,.: should be equal in all cases examined. "44 { 
Table VII shows that this is borne out by our experiments 
in first approximation, though the average figure for the 
native samples (398) is distinctly (about 10 percent) lower 
than that for the rayons and cellulose samples (440). 
Since additional integration along the Debye-Scherrer 
circles might slightly change this result, we have carried 
out this operation. However, the figures still showed a 
difference of the order of 10 percent. 


B. Absolute Quantity of Crystalline and 
Disordered Substance 


From the foregoing we may venture to derive 
an approximate estimation of the absolute crystal- 
linity figures. Let x and y be the average crystal- 
line fractions in native and regenerated cellulose, 
then x/y follows from the ratio of the J,, values, 
which is 198/112=1.77. This ratio, however, 
cannot be taken directly from Table VII since 
integration along the Debye-Scherrer circle has 
still to be accounted for (see Section 21). The peak 
intensities, J times r, thus found are listed in 
Table XI together with the corresponding r- 
values. The ratio thus found is 1221:649=1.88 
against 1.77 without integration. These figures 
should still be corrected for the different moisture 
content in native and regenerated cellulose. 


Under the conditions of the exposure the former con- 
tained 6 percent and the latter 12 percent moisture 
calculated on dry cellulose. Hence, the pellets contained 
5.5 percent and 10.5 percent water calculated on their 
moist weight. The ratio x/y=1.88 found here actually 
represents the ratio 0.945x/0.895y, and the corrected 
ratio x/y, hence, is 0.895:0.945 times 1.88, or 1.78. 


2 A. W. Coven, Phys. Rev. 41, 422 (1932). 

8G. E. M. Janncey and F. Pennell, Phys. Rev. 43, 585 
(1932) ; 44, 128 (1933). 

{4 The total scattering per atom is not dependent upon 
the physical state of the matter considered. The scattering 
per gram from a powdered crystal of KCl, for example, is 
nearly the same as that from argon gas; since the atomic 
number of potassium and chlorine is the same of that of 
argon (see references 12 and 13). 
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Native Rayon 
Sorption isotherms* 0.68 0.35 
Density ~0.60 ~0.25 
Orientation of model filaments — < 0.40 
from birefringence and x-ray 
diagram 
Recrystallization of amorphous — ~0.35 
cellulose powder 
Present x-ray work 0.70 0.39 








* A. J. Hailwood aud S. Horrobin, reference 10; D. Vermaas, Dis- 
cussion remark to this paper (in preparation). 
From the ratio of the A,, values from Table VII 
we find (1—x)/(1—y). Hénce, we have: 
x 1—x 28 
-=1.78. ——=—= 


=0.50. 
y 1—-y 56 


- Assuming a probable error of +3 percent in both 


ratios, we obtain from these equations 


x=0.69°+0.02, y=0.39+0.03. 


The ratio (1—x)/(1—~y) is not liable to errors due to the 
difference in regain. The radiation diffracted by the water 
will contribute to the background only. Since the average 
atomic number of water (7.22) is practically equal to that 
of cellulose (6.68), and since the quantity of water is pro- 
portional to the fraction of amorphous substance, the ratio 
(1—x)/(1—y) as derived from the background, using 
either A,, or the integrated surface, remains unchanged. 
(Correction of the separate A,, values, however, is not 
possible because we do not know the angular intensity 
distribution of the radiation scattered by the water, as the 
latter is not in the ordinary liquid state. ) 

We have also investigated whether the ratio x/y might be 
affected by the existence of crystalline interferences at high 
angles of diffraction, not accounted for in the investigated 
range from 0° to 42°. To that end, exposures of a ramie 
and of a rayon pellet were made in a Debye-Scherrer 
camera, covering the angular distance from 0° to 165°. 
Actually, some more relatively weak interferences appeared 
beyond 42°, The integrated intensities of these inter- 
ferences were’ measured (accounting for integration along 
the Debye-Scherrer lines, which requires multiplication 
with the sine of the diffraction angle in this case). Though 
the two photographs were not directly comparable (over-all 
intensity measurements were lacking in this case), it could 
be shown that addition of the intensities of the high angle 
peaks to that of the peaks lying below 42° will not ma- 
terially change the ratio of crystalline intensities between 
cellulose I and IT. 

It should be noted, moreover, that the magnitude of x 
and y is not very sensitive for relatively large variations 
in x/y. If, for instance, x/y is taken 1.70 instead of 1.78, 
the figures for x and y become 0.71 and 0.41, respectively ; 
if x/y is taken 1.9, these figures become 0.68 and 0.36. 
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In Table XII the values found are compared with 
those recently estimated from other physical 
data.'* Agreement as to the correct order of mag- 
nitude seems to be obtained when the imperfec- 
tions of the applied methods are taken into 
consideration. On the other hand, there remains a 
considerable difference with figures arrived at by 
other workers from investigations of a chemical 
nature (‘‘accessibility’’ measurements), e.g., those 
by Purves,'® Nickerson,'® Conrad and Scroggie,'” 
Lowell and Goldschmidt,'* and others. This is 
not surprising, however, since it may be expected 
that accessibility determinations based on chem- 
ical reactions will yield figures depending upon 
the particular reaction used.'* A favorable ex- 
ception may be the exchange reaction between 
cellulose and heavy water. Relevant investiga- 
tions recently reported by Mark and co-workers"® 
yield figures which seem to be in reasonable 
agreement with those listed in Table XI. 


C. Relative Intensities and Width of the 
Separate Crystalline Peaks 


We shall now consider the observed integrated 
intensities of the first and second crystalline 
peaks given in Table XI. The theoretical in- 
tensity ratio of the second to the first peak, 
according to the data calculated by Andress (see 
Table 1), should be 3.15 in cellulose I and 7.35 in 
cellulose II. The experimental values computed 
from Table XI are 696/218=3.19 and 521/25 
= 20.8, respectively. Hence, there is conformity 
only for cellulose | and not for cellulose II. (In 
the latter case, moreover, this value shows con- 
siderable variation from the average in the indi- 
vidual specimens investigated.) This may be due 
to either the incorrectness of Andress’ theoretical 
values (difficulties in the exact computation of 
the Lorentz factor or incorrectness of the assumed 
lattice structure of cellulose II) or (more proba- 





“Survey by P. H. Hermans, J. chim. phys. 44, 135 
(1947). 

1% C. B. Purves, J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 66, 59 (1944). 

1 R. F. Nickerson, Ind. Eng. Chem. 34, 85, 1480 (1945); 
38, 299 (1946). 

17C. W. Conrad and H. G. Scroggie, Ind. Eng. Chem. 
37, 572 (1945). 

18 E. L. Lowell and O. Goldschmidt, Ind. Eng. Chem. 
38, 811 (1946). 

19 VY, J. Frilette, J. Hanle and H. Wark, communicated 
at the XIth Intern. Congress of Pure and Applied Chem- 
istry, London 1947. 
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bly, in our opinion) to other reasons set forth in 
the next section. 

The line-width values for the two peaks re- 
corded in Table VIII do not reveal very signifi- 
cant variations within the various secimen 
groups, except for the first peak (101) in the 
rayon group. It would seem that the highly 
orientated rayons tend to exhibit a sharper first 
peak, except Lilienfeld rayon. The effect is cer- 
tainly beyond experimental error, though ad- 
mittedly, the error in measuring the small Ao 
peaks in cellulose II was about double that in the 
other cases, where it was estimated to be 5 
percent. The figures from Table VIII also demon- 
strate the difference between the line patterns of 
cellulose | and IV. The first peak, consisting of 
two interferences (101 and 101) located near to 
each other in cellulose |, corresponds to only one 
interference (101) in cellulose IV and is, conse- 
quently, narrower in the latter case. 


D. Discussion of the Concept of Crystallinity 
in Cellulose Fibers 


Obviously, the subdivision of the fiber sub- 
stance in a “‘crystalline’’ and an “amorphous” 
portion is but a rough approximation.’ Between 
regions of three-dimensional lattice order and 
disordered regions transitionary states may be 
expected to occur. Baker et al.”° have suggested 
the existence of ‘‘mesomorphous”’ components in 
systems of this kind. It is difficult to associate 
exact definitions of the physical state of the com- 
ponents with various degrees of order and still 
more difficult to predict how these will eventually 
contribute to the distribution of diffracted 
radiation. 
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Fic. 13. Diagram of the transition from a crystalline 
region into a disordered region in cellulose II. Owing to the 
preferred cleavage parallel to the Ao planes, Ao plane order 
is sooner destroyed than A; plane order. 


270°W. O. Baker, C. S. Fuller, and N. R. Pape, J. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 64, 776 (1942). 
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By careful photometration of monochromatic 
exposures of highly oriented fibers we have 
established, that the diffuse background does not 
exhibit a difference in intensity at various angular 
distances from the equator and, hence, no effects of 
orientation. We may, therefore, with some right, 
associate this background with the “disordered 
component” of the fiber substance. Whether we 
may associate the peaks with the “crystalline 
fiber portion’’ remains perhaps a matter of 
further consideration. It is a well established fact 
that, in chemical reactions whereby the original 
lattice structure is gradually destroyed, the in- 
tensities of the various peaks do not diminish 
simultaneously, nor do their widths change to an 
equal extent. Usually, widening and intensity 
drop set in with the 101 line, and the 002 line 
remains less, if at all, affected.*! This means that 
order may be disturbed in one direction without 
affecting order in another direction. In other 
words, three-dimensional order changes into two- 
dimensional order, and the latter may also con- 
tribute to the peak intensity. . 

The 101 planes which are first affected under 
such conditions are the lattice planes most 
densily populated by hydroxyl groups and, in 
cellulose II at least, they are also the preferred 
cleavage planes of the crystallites. Cellulose II 
crystallites tend to assume the form of lamellae, 
they are ribbon shaped rather than rod shaped 
as conclusively shown by Kratky from experi- 
ments on small angle scattering.” The 101 (or Ao) 
plane is the lamellar plane (see Fig. 13). 

It is conceivable that in the transitional regions 
between the crystallites and the disordered por- 
tion a state of order may occur where the number 


21 M. Mathieu, La Nitration de la Cellulose (Hermann and 
Cie, Paris, 1936); D. Vermaas and P. H. Hermans, J. 
Polymer Sci. 2, 406 (1947). 

2 Q. Kratky, A. Sekora, and R. Treer, Zeits. Elektrochem. 
* 48, 587 (1942). 





of regular 002 spacings surpasses that of the 101 
spacings. The diagram in Fig. 13 shows how the 
fringes protruding from a crystallite might split 
preferably along the 101 planes, while lattice 
order is less disturbed along the 002 planes. 

Since integrated intensity at random orienta- 
tion is primarily a function of the fraction of the 
relevant spacings having the correct values, it 
will be clear that in such a structure the relative 
002 intensity will be enhanced as compared to the 
101 intensity. A shift of the intensity ratio 
holding for an ordinary crystal may thus arise. In 
the preceding section we have seen that such a 
shift actually occurs in cellulose 11 and it may be 
that the explanation lies in the direction indi- 
cated. In cellulose II, the total. crystalline in- 
tensity measured would then include an appreci- 
able portion of radiation diffracted by regions of 
two-dimensional order. It is conceivable that also 
in this case there may still remain a close 
correspondence between the x-ray results and the 
sorptive capacity. 

Obviously, when considering the total inte- 
grated intensity of the crystalline peaks as a 
measure of crystallinity, what we actually meas- 
ure is the fraction exhibiting lateral order either 
in three or in two dimensions. In this broader 
sense the concept of crystallinity in fibers should 
be conceived of. 
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Convenient Methods for Obtaining d/n Values 
from X-Ray Diffraction Patterns 


C. B. STEWART AND E. S. LUTTON 
The Procter and Gamble Company, Ivorydale, Ohio 
January 8, 1948 


OR deriving d/n values from x-ray powder patterns 
multiple graphs or elaborate tables or scales must 
generally be prepared unless the Bragg calculation is to 
be carried through in detail for each spacing. Relations 
accurate to 0.01RX(1kX =1.00202A)' have been found 
which permit rapid slide rule calculations of d/n values 
for both (i) flat films, in conjunction with a single graph 

for d/n values below 3.0RX and (ii) cylindrical films. 
(i) Flat films.—The well-known Bragg formula may be 

expressed 

d/n=/2siné. (1) 


This relation can be approximated by the following simple 
equation 


d/n=[(10A/(RD;)]+ A(RD;), (2) 


since 2 sin@=tan2é@ for small angles, and tan2@= (RD;)/10, 
(RD;) being the diffraction ring diameter in cm for 
sample-to-film distance of 5 cm. A is a small constant 
calculated empirically. If Cu Kea-radiation is used and 
A=1.539RX, 


d/n=(15.39/(RDs)]+0.055(RD;)2 (3) 
The most convenient form for use is 


d/n=[(15.39/(RD;)]+0.10 [(RD;)/2] 
+0.01((RD;)/2]}. (4) 


The first term is obtained by a single setting of an 
ordinary slide rule; the last two terms are readily added 
mentally with a minimum of practice. Relations (3) and 
(4) are accurate to 0.01RX down to 3.0kX. In many cases, 
notably with long-chain compounds, there is little need for 
lower values. When they are required, a single graph, as in 
Fig. 1, will cover the range from 3.0 to 1.35RkX. 
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(ii) Cylindrical films.—For cylindrical films with fixed 


camera radius = 7.16 cm, the basic equation is 
d/n=/(2 sin(4r)], (5) 
where r is the diffraction ring radius measured in cm, and 
4r is the value of the angle @ measured in degrees. 
Here an approximate relationship can be put in the form 


on ee ena -+ B _ 7.16 B 
2x (4r/57.30). or bas (0) 


since, for small angles, 2 sin@=20 and @ in radians = 4r / 
57.30; B is a small constant evaluated empirically. For 
CuK a@-radiation this becomes 


d/n=(11.02/r)+-0.010r.* (7) 


Here, too, a single slide rule setting is sufficient; a simple 
mental addition follows. The equation is accurate to 
0.006kX for d/n values from 0.9 to 22kX(r=0.50 cm). 
Normally the upper limitation is without practical im- 
portance since cylindrical cameras are usually built ‘so as 
to exclude from the film any lines corresponding to spacings 
greater than 22kX. 

For radiation other than CuK a, Eqs. (4) and (7) should 
be used and the results multiplied by \/1.539 so that Eq. 
(4) for flat film becomes 


d/n=[(15.39/RD;)+(RD;/2)X (0.10+0.01)] 
X (A/1.539), (8) 
Error =0.010X (A/1.539) down to 3.0kX X (A/1.539), 


and Eq. (7), for cylindrical film with 7.16-cm camera 
radius, becomes 


d/n=((11.02/r)+0.010r ] x (A/1.539), (9) 
Error =0.006 X (A/1.539). 


1 E, A. Wood, Phys. Rev. 72, 436 (1947). 

? As has been pointed out to the authors by Dr. A. S. Richardson of 
this laboratory, the values of the small constants in relations (3) and 
(7) may be determined mathematically. To accomplish this, 2 sin@ and 
tan2@ are expressed in terms of @ by means of infinite series. After 
the necessary operations, substitutions and elimination of smaller 
terms, equations almost identical with (3) and (7) appear. 


d/n 





Effect of Recrystallized Grain Size on 
Grain Growth 


PauL A. BEcK 


Department of Metallurgy, University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


March 12, 1948 


N the discussion of a previous paper! it was briefly 
mentioned and in a recent note® it was stated in more 
detail that, according to results obtained with high purity 
aluminum, the instantaneous rate of grain growth at a 
given temperature depends only on the grain size D at the 
instant considered. The instantaneous rate of grain growth 
was found to be independent of the particular time-tem- 
perature schedule used previously to produce that grain 
size. 
It would be of considerable fundamental interest to as- 
certain under what conditions or within what limits this 
principle retains its validity. An interesting question. in 
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this connection is whether or not isothermal grain growth 
in specimens of the same material, starting from different 
recrystallized grain sizes, D,, has the same instantaneous 
rate dD /dt at corresponding grain-size levels. The assump- 
tion that it has may be readily expressed in a form suitable 
for experimental verification, as shown in the present note. 

It has been shown"* that isothermal grain growth in a 
pure metal and in certain pure solid solutions follows the 
equation 


D=K-(t,+A)". (1) 


Here ¢, is that portion of the total annealing time ¢ which is 
available for grain growth, i.e., the total annealing time 
less the time R necessary for complete recrystallization: 
t,=t—R. The parameters m and K are functions of the 
temperature. When recrystallization is just completed 
t, =0, and from Eq. (1) 


D,=K-A*. (2) 


It is possible to eliminate A from Eqs. (1) and (2). By a 
slight rearrangement one then obtains 


Di¥a—-Dir= C-t, (3) 
where C=K"", 


Here n and C are parameters which depend on the tem- 
perature. Equation (3) is, of course, equivalent to Eqs. (1) 
and (2), which have already been published.' However, its 
presentation is warranted by the convenience it offers in 
certain applications. 

Equation (2) leads to the interpretation of parameter A 
as the period of imaginary grain growth which would in- 
crease the grain size from zero to the recrystallized grain 
size D, in accordance with the extrapolation of the for- 
mula describing grain growth subsequent to recrystalliza- 
tion, Eq. (1). These conditions are illustrated in Fig. 1. 
Here point / represents recrystallization just completed, 
and point 2 represents a condition obtained by recrystalliza- 
tion followed by grain growth along the solid curve 1-2 
during the period ¢,. This curve, a parabola of the nth 
order, corresponds to Eq. (1). According to Eq. (2) the 
value of A is determined so as to bring the apex of the 
dotted extension of the parabola exactly to the common 
origin of the time and the grain-size scales. The sum ¢,+A, 
appearing in Eq. (1), is the total grain-growth time which 
would produce a final grain size D from an imaginary 
starting grain size of zero, according to the simple power 
law, Eq. (1). Actually, the dotted portion of the parabola 
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(0-1) is not operative. Instead of grain growth, the process 
resulting in grain size D, is recrystallization, a process in- 
volving nucleation and growth, during the period R, of 
virtually strain-free grains in a strained matrix. 

Now, if the recrystallization process is so conducted as 
to lead to a different grain size D,’, the grain sizes obtained 
by grain growth starting with this D,’ cannot be predicted 
without some additional relationship. In the following the 
assumption is made that here too, as in the case previously 
investigated? where different starting grain sizes were pro- 
duced by grain growth at different temperatures, the in- 
stantaneous rate of grain growth dD/dt at a certain tem- 
perature depends only on the instantaneous grain size D 
(see the first paragraph). With this assumption the D vs. t 
curve will be as shown in Fig. 2. The tangent of curve } 
at 3 (grain size D,’) will be the same as that of curve a at 
2 (the same grain size). It is easy to see that curve } can 
be derived from curve a by a parallel displacement along 
the time axis. In other words, grain growth starting from a 
certain recrystallized grain size will, under such conditions, 
follow the same equation as grain growth starting from 
any other recrystallized grain size, provided that the 
parameter A is properly determined from Eq. (2) for each 
starting grain size. This implies that in Eq. (1) the param- 
eters K and nm are independent of the starting grain size. 
The same is true for parameter C in Eq. (3); the conveni- 
ence in using this equation is now apparent. If D'/*—D,'/" 
is plotted against ¢,, the same straight line describes grain 
growth regardless of the starting grain size. In a case like 
that of 70-30 brass, where n is independent of the tempera- 
ture, the same ordinate scale can be used throughout, 
and the limes representing grain growth at various tem- 
peratures will be straight lines of different slope, intersect- 
ing each other at the origin. 

In the log D vs. log ¢ plot which was used in previous 
publications to represent grain-growth data for high purity 
aluminum, for an Al+2 percent Mg alloy and for 70-30 
brass, the consequences of the above assumption can be 
expressed as shown in Fig. 3. For a certain grain size D, 
the time for complete recrystallization R may be the same 
as parameter A calculated from Eq. (2). For that par- 
ticular starting grain size Eq. (1) is simplified to 

D=K:t", (4) 


where {=t,+R=t,+ A, and the logarithmic grain-growth 
line is a straight line (a in Fig. 3). If D,’ is such that A>R 
a curve is obtained (6 in Fig. 3), which starts higher than 
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the straight line, but approaches it asymptotically. If for 
a certain D,'’A <R, the curve approaches the straight line 
from below (line C, Fig. 3). Examples of all three types of 
logarithmic grain-growth lines have actually been recorded 
in previous work.* This may now be interpreted to indi- 
cate that the time for complete recrystallization R, leading 
to a recrystallized grain size of D,, may be either larger or 
smaller than or equal to the time A during which a grain 
size D, would develop from zero size by means of the hy- 
pothetical “‘extrapolated grain growth.” 

For 70-30 brass of a grain size of 0.028 mm, reduced 33 
percent by rolling, the log D vs. log ¢t plot of the grain sizes 
produced by annealing at 450° very closely approximates 
a straight line all the way to the recrystallization point. 
In this case, therefore, A is approximately equal to R, 
i.e., the hypothetical grain-growth mechanism would lead 
to the same grain size in the same period of annealing as 
recrystallization does. Work is at present under way in 
this laboratory to study grain growth in brass after re- 
crystallization to various grain sizes. The results of these 
experiments, plotted in either one of the two ways dis- 
cussed, should tell whether or not the above assumption is 
correct. 

1 Paul A. Beck, J. C. Kremer, L. J. Demer, and M. L. Holzworth, 
“Grain growth in high purity aluminum and in an aluminum-mag- 


— alloy,"” AIME Tech. Pub. No. 2280 Metals Tech. (September 
1947), 
2 Paul A. Beck, M. L. Holzworth, and Haun Hu, “Instantaneous 
rates of grain growth,"’ Phys. Rev. 73, 526 (1948). 

3 Paul A. Beck, John Towers, Jr., and William D. Manly, “‘Grain 
growth in 70-30 brass,"" AIME Tech. Pub. No. 2326, Metals Tech. 
(February 1948). 





New Booklets 








Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, 901 
Fauquier Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minnesota, has issued a 28- 
page brochure entitled 3M Adhesives in Industry. Forty 
photographs, 18 “‘case histories.”’ Free on request. 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Company’s The Educational 
Focus for February 1948, published at Rochester 2, New 
York, features an article on “Phase contrast microscopy” 
by J. Magliozzi. 


Sound Apparatus Company, 233 Broadway, New York 
7, New York, announces a bulletin entitled Sound Advances, 
which discusses the company’s new high speed recorder. 
8 pages, free on request. 


VOLUME 19, MAY, 1948 


Tracerlog, published by Tracerlab, Inc., 55 Oliver Street, 
Boston 10, Massachusetts, in its February 1948 issue 
describes a new laboratory monitor and also features an 
article entitled ‘‘Practical aspects of the administration 
and gperation of a laboratory for radioisotopes.” 12 pages. 


Electro-Tech Equipment Company, 117 Lafayette 
Street, New York 13, New York, has published a 66-page 
catalog which gives comprehensive coverage of standard 
makes of instruments and controls. 

Machlett Laboratories, Inc., Springdale, Connecticut, 
publishes a quarterly journal named Cathode Press, which 
is mailed without cost to executives, engineers, and others 
interested in the development, manufacture, distribution, 
and use of electron tubes. The fall 1947 issue contained 
48 pages. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, New York, has 
issued a 4-page pamphlet describing Eastman isotope con- 
centrates, compounds containing stable isotopes of carbon 
or nitrogen for use in basic research. Available on request. 
Address the Organic Chemical Sales Division. 


Metallizing Engineering Company, Inc., 38-12 30th 
Street, Long Island City, 1, New York, publishes a journal 
named Metco News, described as “briefs from industry on 
the latest developments and applications of the metal 
spraying process.” Free on request. 12 pages. 


Howard B. Jones Division of Cinch Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, 2460 West George Street, Chicago 18, Illinois, 
has published a new Howard B. Jones catalog No. 16, 
describing its line of electrical connecting devices. 36 pages, 
free on request. 


Dow Corning Corporation, Midland, Michigan, has 
issued Silastic Facts No. 5, a 16-page booklet on the Dow 
Corning silicone rubber. 


National Bureau of Standards announces publication of 
the following bulletins, available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 
23, OKA: 

RP1824 Validity of the Cosine-Fourth-Power Law of Illumi- 
nation, by Irvine C. Gardner, 7 pages, 10 cents. 

RP1828 Freezing Points of Cobalt and Nickel, by Milton 
S. Van Dusen and Andrew I. Dahl, 5 pages, 10 
cents. 

RP1829 Influence of the Atmosphere upon the Precision of 
Telescope Pointing, by Francis E. Washer and Leo 
W. Scott, 6 pages, 10 cents. 


Cannon Electric Development Company, 3209 Humboldt 
Street, Los Angeles 31, California, has announced the 
publication of bulletin No. DP-547 entitled Rack and 
Panel Type Connectors for Radio and Instrument Applica- 
tions. 24 pages. Free on request to the Catalog Depart- 
ment of the company. 
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Here and There 








New Appointments 


Three new appointments to the staff of the National 
Bureau of Standards were recently announced, Russell E. 
Dorrell will work in the Electron Tube Laboratory as an 
electronics engineer, William B. Haliday will be engineer 
in charge of model tube construction in the same labora- 
tory, and Paul V. Horton has been appointed to the En- 
gineering Electronics Section, Ordnance 
Division. 


Development 


J. V. Pennington, consulting engineer and petroleum 
technologist of Houston, Texas, has accepted appointment 
as Associate Director of Southwest Research Institute. 


E. P. Wigner will join the staff of the Department of 
Physics, University of Wisconsin, as a visiting professor 
for the summer session of 1948. 


M.L.T. Receives Texas Company Grant 


A $250,000 grant for atomic research and training of 
nuclear scientists has been made to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology by The Texas Company. The 
funds will be used for long-range pure research in nuclear 
fission and related basic studies on the ultimate nature of 
matter and energy, to construct high voltage equipment 
of advanced design, and to train scientists in nuclear 
theory and its application. This work will be carried on 
primarily in the Laboratory for Nuclear Science and En- 
gineering, which will coordinate its efforts with the de- 
partments of physics, chemistry, chemical, electrical, and 
mechanical engineering, metallurgy, and biology, for 
maximum interchange of information. 


John H. Curtiss Honored 


John H. Curtiss, Chief of the National Applied Mathe- 
matics Laboratories of the National Bureau of Standards, 
was elected a fellow of the American Statistical Association 
by “unanimous vote of the Committee on Honors’”’ for 
“his outstanding contribution to the profession’ at the 
Association’s annual meeting in New York, December 
28-31, 1947. 


W. C. White to Head National Electronics Conference 


The National Electronics Conference, Inc., which will 
hold its annual technical forum at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, November 4-6, has selected W. C. White 
of General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York, 
as chairman of the board of directors for the current year. 


Physics Lectures at Iowa State 


The Department of Physics and the Institute for Atomic 
Research at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, sponsored a 
special series of lectures on nuclear physics and cosmic 
rays during February and March. Dr. T. W. Bonner of 
Rice Institute delivered the first series, and Dr. Marcel 
Schein of the Institute for Nuclear Studies, University of 
Chicago, gave the March lectures. 
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1948-1949 Jewett Fellowship Awards 
Nine young scientists have been named by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company to receive the 1948- 
49 Frank B. Jewett Fellowships for research in the physical 
sciences. The awards grant $3,000 to the recipient and 
$1,500 to the institution at which he chooses to do his 
research. Winners of the fellowships are Warren John 
Brehm, Ernest Max Grunwald, Leon Albert Henkin, 
James Allister Jenkins, Robert Karplus, Alvin Ira Kosak, 
Joaquin M. Luttinger, Paul Olum, and Richard Nelson 
Thomas. Three of the winners are mathematicians, three 

chemists, two physicists, and one an astronomer. 


Division of Solid State Physics 

The annual meeting of the Division of Solid State Phys- 
ics was held in conjunction with the 1947 annual meeting 
of the American Physical Society at Columbia University, 
January 29-31. At this meeting a symposium of papers was 
presented under the auspices of the Division, consisting of : 

Crystallographic Factors in Lattice Imperfections, by R. Smo- 
luchowski, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Basic Principles of Operations of Crystal Counters, by Frederick 


Seitz, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Ferromagnetic Domains, by H. J. Williams, Bell Telephone Labora 
tories, Inc. 


Ferromagnetic Resonance, by J. L. Snoek, Philips Research Labora 
tories, Eindhoven. 

There were also three sessions, comprising a total of 
36 contributed papers. 

The following were elected as officers of the Executive 
Committee: R. Smoluchowski, Chairman; W. Shockley, 
Vice Chairman; A. W. Lawson, Secretary-Treasurer; T. A. 
Read, Member; and S. Siegel, Member. 


Symposium on Electron and Light Microscopy 

A Symposium emphasizing the supplementary relation- 
ship between electron and light microscopy, sponsored by 
Armour Research Foundation and the Physics Department 
of Illinois Institute of Technology, is to be held at The 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, June 10-12. Information 
may be obtained from W. C. McCrone or C. F. Tufts of 
Armour Research Foundation (35 W. 33rd Street, Chicago 
16, Illinois). 

An instrument display of interest to workers in micros- 
copy will be a feature, and arrangements have been made 
to exhibit photomicrographs and electron micrographs. Any- 
one wishing to exhibit should submit material to Howard 
T. Betz, Armour Research Foundation, before June 6. 


Wear Conference Planned at M. I. T. for June 
A summer conference on mechanical wear to be spon- 
sored by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
A.S.M.E., the General Motors Corporation, and the 
Chrysler Corporation, will be held in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts on June 14, 15, and 16. The conference will be 
devoted to consideration of all aspects of wear between 
solid surfaces—its causes, symptoms, and cures. In addition 
to the engineering aspects of this problem, papers will also 
be presented on the physical and chemical factors in wear. 
The speakers will include F. P. Bowden, R. Holm, H. 
Blok, R. H. Savage, R. G. Larsen, and R. W. Dayton. 
Particulars may be obtained from Professor J. T. Bur- 
well, Mechanical Engineering Department, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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